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INDIA 

India’s  national  flag  is 
tricolor  of  saffron, 
white,  and  green  strip- 
On  the  central  stripe, 
in  dark  blue,  appears 
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Ceylon’s  national  flag 
resembles  the  Sinhales< 
royal  flag  of  the  last 
king  of  Kandy.  The 
vertical  stripes 
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PAKISTAN 

The  national  flag  of 
Pakistan  bears 
the  familiar  Moslem 
crescent  and  star. 
The  white  stripe  represents 
the  non-Moslem 
peoples  of  Pakistan. 
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INTRODUCTION  ■ 


The  Indian  Subcontinent 

Half  a  billion  people  in  three  countries 
(India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon)  which  have 
won  their  independence  since  World  War  II, 
hold  the  key  to  whether  Asia  shall 
remain  free  or  fall  prey  to  communism. 


THE  huge  triangle  of  India  jutting  southward  out  of  sprawl¬ 
ing  Asia  has  for  ages  stood  in  the  very  center  of  world 
history.  The  valley  of  the  Indus  River  was  the  birthplace  of  one 
of  the  earliest  civilizations  of  man.  India  gave  part  of  its  name 
to  the  Indo- European  family  of  tongues,  of  which  our  English 
language  is  a  member.  It  gave  birth  to  Hinduism*'  and  Bud¬ 
dhism,*  two  of  the  world’s  great  religions.  It  saw  the  rise  and 
fall  of  rulers  and  empires,  and  for  centuries  its  wealth  attracted 
greedv  nations  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  19th  century 
it  became  the  pivot  of  Britain’s  global  realm. 

Today  it  is  the  home  of  the  Republic  of  India,  containing 
the  largest  population  of  any  nation  in  the  free  world;  of  Pak¬ 
istan,*  the  most  populous  Moslem  nation;  and  of  Ceylon,*  an 
island  country  off  the  southern  tip  of  India,  along  the  lifelines 

*  All  words  or  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  their  pronunciations 
indicated  in  the  Index,  following  page  155. 
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of  the  Western  world.  If  these  countries  successfully  carry  out 
their  plans  to  raise  their  living  standards,  the  cause  of  democ¬ 
racy  will  gain  great  strength.  Americans,  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  have  every  reason  to  want  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  the  Indian  subcontinent— half  a  billion  people 
—upon  the  future  of  whom  our  own  fate  may  hinge. 

Exploring  for  “The  Indies" 

When  Columbus  set  out  on  his  historic  voyage,  he  wanted 
to  reach  India,  a  fabulous  land,  famed  for  its  spices,  silk,  and 
gems.  Before  his  time  India  and  Cathay  (China)  had  been 
reached  by  overland  travelers  as  well  as  by  Arab  sailors  from 
the  Indian  Ocean.  These  lands  had  become  the  goal  of  many 
adventurous  European  explorers  —  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  French,  and  English. 

America  was  an  unexpected  by-product  of  these  far-famed 
journeys.  The  very  name  of  the  American  “Indians”  is  due  to  a 
mistake,  because  the  explorers  thought  that  they  were  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Asia’s  Indies.  The  designation  of  “West  Indies,”  the 
islands  scattered  far  and  wide  in  Caribbean  waters,  was  due  to 
a  similar  error.  Disappointed  that  they  had  not  found  the  cov¬ 
eted  “Indies,”  but  rather  a  new  continent,  the  explorers  kept  on 
trying  to  find  a  Northwest  Passage  to  India  through  the  Arctic. 

The  map  of  Asia  after  the  great  age  of  explorations  reveals 
the  importance  which  the  seafaring  nations  attached  to  India. 
Centering  around  India,  European  nations  acquired  vast  col¬ 
onies  in  sun-drenched  southern  Asia.  The  British  took  over  the 
bulk  of  this  territory  eventually,  sharing  southern  Asia’s  colonial 
treasures  with  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  France.  The  vast 
northern  wastes  of  Asia,  not  so  accessible  to  the  Western  ex¬ 
plorers,  were  left  to  fall  into  Russian  hands. 

Why  India  Is  Still  Important  Today 

Today,  India  is  still  a  prize  of  vast  importance  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  for  very  different  reasons.  The  desire  for  spices, 
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INDIA  COMPARED  WITH  THE  U.S.  IN  SIZE 


silk,  and  gems  has  ceased  to  move  the  world.  Today  the  springs 
of  history  are  other  forces.  Since  1947  India  has  been  independ¬ 
ent.  Most  of  the  people  of  India  are  desperately  poor,  in  spite 
of  the  wealth  that  served  as  a  magnet  to  great  nations  in  the 
past.  Persistently  India  strives  to  secure  more  food  and  materials 
for  her  people,  and  she  is  trying  to  do  this  through  democratic 
means  by  raising  economic  production. 

Bordering  India  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  is  China, 
whose  people  are  also  desperately  poor.  China,  of  course,  is 
under  Communist  rule  today.  It  so  happens  that  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  have  by  far  the  largest  populations  of  the  world.  Between 
them  they  account  for  more  than  a  billion  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  people,  out  of  a  global  population  of  2.9  billion. 
Which  of  these  two  nations  will  be  able  to  feed  more  people, 
set  up  more  industries,  and  become  the  foremost  power  of  Asia? 
India  is  thus  in  the  very  center  of  world  attention  today.  On 
the  outcome  of  her  attempt  to  solve  her  problem  the  fate  of 
Asia  and,  indeed,  of  our  world  too  may  depend. 
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Two  Old  Names  and  a  New  One 

This  book  deals  with  the  Indian  subcontinent,  and  a  glance 
at  Asia’s  map  shows  what  this  means.  We  see  three  huge  pro¬ 
tuberances  in  south  Asia,  projecting  into  tropical  waters.  The 
central  one  is  so  large  that  it  has  been  named  the  Indian  “sub¬ 
continent”  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  towering 
mountains  and  great  seas.  The  two  other  projections  from  the 
continent  are  Arabia  in  the  southwest  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
in  the  southeast. 

A  sharp  dividing  line  must  be  drawn  in  the  history  of  the 
subcontinent.  For  nearly  two  centuries  until  1947,  it  was  under 
British  rule.  In  that  year,  the  subcontinent  was  split  into  two 
nations:  India,  whose  name  is  old,  occupying  the  bulk  of  the 
area;  and  Pakistan— a  new  name— which,  in  turn,  consists  of  two 
parts,  West  Pakistan  and  East  Pakistan,  1,000  miles  apart. 

The  Indian  subcontinent  is  a  land  of  great  variety  and 
many  changing  moods,  a  land  of  deserts  and  drenching  monsoon 
rains.  We  shall  describe  the  resources  and  products  of  the  coun- 

WORLD  POPULATION,  1960 

Estimated  total,  2,915,000,000 
(Figures  on  chart  in  millions) 

India  (black),  officially 
estimated  at 
438  million  people  by 
the  1961  census,  has 
1 5  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population. 

The  Communist  bloc 
is  shown  in  color. 

Sourest:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Yearbook;  Statistical  Yearbook  of 
the  United  Nations;  World  Almanac; 

New  York  Times. 
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try.  Then  we  shall  look  at  the  people  of  India,  so  different  from 
us  in  some  ways  and  yet  so  much  like  us,  basically,  because  of 
certain  all-embracing  human  traits.  We  will  observe  their  ori¬ 
gins,  religions,  languages,  and  social  institutions. 

We  shall  turn,  then,  to  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  past 
—or  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  present.  Then  we  shall  take  up  the  problems  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  subcontinent  today.  In  a  world  so  deeply  cleft  by 
the  global  conflict  between  two  ways  of  life,  let  us  seek  to  find 
where  these  countries  stand  in  the  ideological  struggle. 

In  the  past  India  was  largely  known  to  the  Western  world 
because  of  traits  that  impressed  us  as  odd.  We  heard  tales  of 
fabulous  contrasts:  of  princely  pomp  and  starving  villagers;  of 
maharajas0  riding  on  elephants  and  fakirs0  lying  on  their  beds 
of  spikes;  vast  masses  of  people  seeking  the  healing  waters  of 
sacred  streams;  the  caste  system  and  especially  the  lot  of  the 
people  below  all  castes,  the  so-called  “untouchables,”  whose 
very  shadow  was  by  some  considered  defiling;  the  holy  men  of 
India  and  their  philosophies  which  sought  to  solve  the  age-old 
riddle  of  how  to  overcome  the  physical  and  cultivate  only  the 
spiritual  side  of  man. 

Many  of  these  characteristics  still  exist.  But  the  subconti¬ 
nent  of  today  is  important  mainly  for  other  reasons.  It  invites 
our  attention  to  observe  what  is  being  done  there  to  make  a 
blade  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before.  We  are  interested 
in  seeing  how  factory  chimneys  can  rise  in  regions  where  until 
recently  people  lived  as  their  ancestors  did  hundreds  of  years 
ago;  in  watching  the  erection  of  dams  to  provide  hydroelectric 
power  for  better  living;  in  seeing  the  steady  growth  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  of  popular  education,  and  of  human  dignity. 
On  the  subcontinent  we  can  see  how  millions  are  being  cata¬ 
pulted  from  the  Pre-Industrial  Age  into  the  Atomic  Age. 
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The  Land  and  Its  People 

Hot  plains,  plateaus,  deserts,  and  jungles, 
shut  off  from  the  north  by  the  world's  tallest 
mountains,  are  home  to  a  mosaic  of 
many  peoples,  speaking  scores  of  languages, 
with  deep-rooted  customs  and  faiths. 


The  size  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  is  1,581,410  square 
miles,  less  than  one  half  the  area  of  the  United  States.  (See 
map,  page  7.)  But  the  number  of  people  living  on  it  is  more 
than  500  million,  almost  three  times  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  India’s  greatest  problems  is  overpopulation. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  subcontinent.  It  is  too  vast  a  region 
to  be  encompassed  with  a  glance  even  from  the  loftiest  plane. 
It  stretches  about  2,000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  not  much 
less  from  east  to  west.  But  let  us  try  to  visualize  this  land  from 
outer  space.  Here  the  world’s  tallest  mountains  guard  the  sub¬ 
continent  in  the  north.  Adjacent  to  them  on  the  south  is  a  broad 
belt  of  plains,  traversed  by  great  rivers.  To  the  south  of  this 
and  forming  the  bulk  of  the  continent  is  a  vast  upland  region, 
flanked  by  craggy  hills  on  both  sides.  Beyond  the  low-lying 
coasts  is  the  Arabian  Sea  in  the  west,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal0 
in  the  east,  both  forming  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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The  Top  of  the  World 

The  subcontinent  is  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  a 
range  of  huge  mountains.  They  are  the  Himalayas/  the  Kara¬ 
koram/  and  the  Hindu  Kush/  as  we  move  from  east  to  west. 
The  tallest  peak  in  the  world  is  Mount  Everest,  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  which  defied  even  the  most  persistent  climbers  until  1953. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  29,028  feet,  at  which  altitude  the  climbers 
must  inhale  bottled  oxygen.  Most  of  us  have  seen  New  York’s 
Empire  State  Building  or  pictures  of  it.  Let  us  imagine  29  of 
these  buildings  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  and  then  we  can  get 
an  idea  of  the  height  of  Everest.  It  is  a  true  “skyscraper,”  and 
an  awe-inspiring  one  at  that. 

Below  the  mountains  is  the  Hindustan*  Plain,  a  flat  band 
of  land  varying  in  width  between  90  and  300  miles.  It  is  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  area  and  therefore  the  most  densely 
populated,  containing  about  one  half  of  India’s  population.  This 
is  the  land  of  the  great  rivers,  too,  some  of  which  are  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Best  known  of  them  is  the  Ganges/  the 
most  sacred  river  of  India,  rising  in  the  Himalayas  and  describ¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  arc  of  some  1,500  miles  before  emptying  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Almost  every  Indian  crop  is  grown  in  its 
fertile  valley— cotton,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and  sugar  cane.  On  one 
of  its  tributaries  is  New  Delhi/  the  capital  of  India,  and  such 
holy  cities  as  Patna/  Allahabad/  Cawnpore/  and  Benares* 
lie  along  its  shores. 

Farther  east  is  the  Brahmaputra  River/  rising  behind  the 
Himalayas,  then  circling  east  and  south,  while  watering  valleys 
of  jute,  tea,  and  rice,  before  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Ganges.  Longest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Indus,  which  gave 
this  part  of  the  world  its  English  name.  Rising  north  of  the 
Himalayas,  it  turns  west,  then  sweeps  into  the  dusty  plains  of 
the  Punjab*  (“Land  of  Five  Stream/’  which  are  tributaries  of 
the  Indus )  on  its  way  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 
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BENARES 
The  holy  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges 
River.  Its  shores  are 
lined  with  temples  and 
bathing  "ghats"  (steps) 
visited  by  thousands 
of  devout  Hindus 
every  year. 


To  the  south  of  the  Hindustan  Plain  is  the  Deccan*  plateau, 
largest  of  the  three  main  geographic  portions  but  not  as  thickly 
settled  as  the  Hindustan  Plain.  Its  streams,  the  Godavari,*  the 
Mahanadi,*  the  Kistna,*  and  the  Cauvery,*  are  much  shorter 
than  those  of  the  northern  plains.  This  area  is  less  fertile— semi- 
arid  and  even  arid  in  part.  The  plateau  is  flanked  by  mountain 
ranges  known  as  ghats *  (steps),  facing  the  seas.  Much  of  the 
“fragrant  India”  of  the  spices,  which  the  great  explorers  sought, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghats  in  the  southwest,  a  lush 
tropical  land  known  as  the  Malabar*  Coast.  It  is  so  situated  as 
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to  get  much  of  the  passing  rain  clouds.  Not  so  tall  and  less  pic¬ 
turesque  are  the  Eastern  Ghats  facing  the  Bay  of  Bengal— the 
Coromandel*  Coast.  The  two  ranges  meet  in  the  south  of  India, 
and  at  the  tip  is  Cape  Comorin,  with  the  island-nation  of 
Ceylon  lying  offshore  to  the  southeast. 

To  the  people  of  India,  most  of  whom  live  on  the  land, 
rain  means  crops  and  crops  mean  life.  This  part  of  the  world 
is  dominated  by  the  seasonal  rainfall,  the  77ionsoon.  The  word 
is  Arabic  and  it  means  “season.”  In  some  of  India’s  languages 
“rain”  and  “year”  are  the  same  word. 
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The  Monsoon  Brings  Life  ...  or  Death 

Two  monsoons  visit  India  in  normal  years.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  one  blows  in  from  the  southwest  and  is  expected  in  the 
late  spring.  Then,  there  is  the  winter  monsoon  from  the  north¬ 
east.  The  southwest  monsoon  reaches  the  land  in  two  parts.  One 
of  them  traverses  most  of  the  peninsula.  As  the  subcontinent 
warms  up  under  the  scorching  sun,  the  hot  air  rises,  a  low  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  is  generated,  and  the  cooler  oceanic  air  is 
sucked  inland.  It  is  saturated  with  water  which  is  precipitated 
over  the  land.  Much  of  the  tropical  rain  falls  on  the  Western 
Ghats.  As  the  clouds  travel  landward,  their  moisture  is  depleted. 
One  branch  of  the  southwest  monsoon  moves  northward  along 
the  east  coast  and  strikes  the  Himalayan  mountain  wall  full 
force.  There  it  releases  the  heaviest  deluge  to  be  encountered 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  a  wet  year  it  may  be  more  than  400 
inches  of  rain  in  Assam,  *  which  is  about  ten  times  the  average 
of  our  rain-rich  American  states. 

The  smaller  monsoon  of  the  winter  months  descends  from 
the  northeast,  picking  up  moisture  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
releasing  much  of  it  on  the  narrow  coastal  ledge  below  the 
Eastern  Ghats.  The  rest  of  the  rain  is  diffused  in  the  interior. 

Unfortunately,  the  monsoon  is  whimsical;  often  it  does  not 
arrive  on  schedule  or  is  scanty  in  spots.  In  such  areas  at  times 
the  land  is  so  caked  by  the  sun  that  it  resists  attempts  to  crack 
it  open  for  seeding.  Crops  go  un watered  and  fail.  For  many 
people  that  may  mean  starvation.  Famine  has  sometimes  deci¬ 
mated  the  people  of  entire  regions.  At  other  times,  one  area 
may  have  produced  enough  food,  while  another  one  was  starv¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  quick  way  of  transporting  surplus  food  to 
the  deficiency  regions,  as  a  result  of  which  many  people  died, 
their  numbers  sometimes  running  into  millions.  That  is  why 
independent  India’s  government  has  been  in  great  haste  to  erect 
dams  for  irrigation. 

There  are  parts  of  northeastern  India  which  are  covered  by 
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swamps.  Countless  people  have  perished  of  malaria  in  India. 
Other  parts  of  the  country  are  covered  by  jungle,  where  tigers, 
leopards,  and  other  “big  cats”  used  to  cause  havoc  among  the 
villagers.  This  is  the  India  of  many  stories,  legends,  and  films. 
Still  other  parts  of  India  are  arid,  especially  one  in  the  northwest 
known  as  the  Thar  (wasteland),  or  Indian  Desert.  Some  of  this 
land,  too,  could  be  made  fertile  through  irrigation. 

Land  of  the  Hot  Sun 

About  half  of  India  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer;  the  other  half  is  in  the  tropics.  However,  the 
climate  is  often  intemperate  even  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
the  map  provides  the  explanation.  The  subcontinent  is  sealed 
off  from  the  cooling  breezes  of  the  north  and  is  fully  exposed  to 
the  scorching  influence  of  the  tropics.  Only  rarely  does  frost 
occur  in  winter,  even  in  northern  India. 

With  the  exception  of  “hill  stations,”  sometimes  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  high,  the  summers  in  India  are  torrid.  It  is  com- 

ln  Bombay  and  other  cities  cattle  are  often  seen  lying  in  the  streets. 
Hindus  consider  cows  sacred,  and  it  is  against  the  law  to  disturb  them. 


Indian  farmers  must  toil  long 
hours  with  primitive  tools 
to  earn  a  bare  living. 

Even  grandfather  works  hard 
in  the  fields. 


mon  to  find  such  weather  reports  as  the  following  in  Indian 
newspapers:  “Yesterday  the  maximum  temperature  in  New 
Delhi  was  105°  (2°  below  normal),  and  the  minimum  89°  F.” 

Land  of  Plenty  and  Poverty 

Where  is  the  fabulous  wealth  of  India  — the  spices,  silks, 
and  gems  — which  Columbus  sought?  In  those  days  the  rich 
people  of  Europe  paid  large  amounts  for  such  treasures.  That 
world,  however,  has  vanished.  Today’s  natural  wealth  is  in  crops 
and  in  such  important  industrial  raw  materials  as  iron  ore  and 
coal.  (See  map,  page  93.)  The  greatest  wealth  of  a  country, 
however,  is  its  people  and  their  ability  to  use  natural  resources. 

Among  other  mineral  resources,  the  subcontinent  supplies 
most  of  the  world’s  need  for  mica,  very  important  in  electrical 
equipment.  India  is  believed  to  have  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
world’s  iron-ore  reserves  and  she  ranks  seventh  among  the  coal- 
producing  countries.  The  subcontinent  possesses  manganese 
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and  magnesite,  chromium,  ilmenite,  bauxite,  and  some  oil.  It 
has  an  enormous  potential  of  hydroelectric  power.  Pakistan  has 
silica,  fireclay,  and  limestone,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Other 
important  minerals,  such  as  copper,  tin,  nickel,  lead,  and  zinc, 
are  in  short  supply. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  India  today  is  the  sixth  largest 
wheat  producer.  She  is  fifth  in  sugar  production.  Pakistan  has 
a  near-monopoly  in  jute,  a  fiber  of  many  uses,  such  as  burlap, 
but  most  of  it  is  processed  in  India.  Bags  made  of  jute  are  used 
in  our  own  South  for  the  cotton  crop.  The  subcontinent  is  a 
leading  producer  of  cotton,  cane  sugar,  hides,  skins,  and  tea. 
India  has  more  cattle  than  any  other  country,  but  Hindus  con-, 
sider  cows  sacred  and  eat  no  meat.  Their  cows  also  have  a  low 
yield  of  milk.  India  still  produces  some  important  spices  — 
cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper,  chilies,  cardamon,  and  cloves. 

For  an  economically  underdeveloped  country,  India’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  transportation  is  good— certainly  much  better  than  that 
of  China.  All  in  all,  in  the  possession  of  natural  resources  India 
seems  to  be  better  off  than  her  Chinese  neighbor,  and  much 
better  off  than  some  of  the  great  industrial  countries,  especially 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

Natural  resources  have  real  meaning  only  if  people  know 
how  to  employ  them  and  possess  technical  and  managerial  skills. 
The  subcontinent  lags  far  behind  the  West  in  this  respect,  Pak¬ 
istan  even  more  than  India.  Lying  in  the  vast  belt  of  “D.I.P.”— 
disease,  ignorance,  and  poverty— the  underdeveloped  countries 
are  in  a  great  hurry  to  improve  their  condition.  From  the  West 
they  have  learned  to  aspire  to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  This 
“revolution  of  rising  expectations’’  compels  the  governments  to 
make  haste.  But  the  time  is  short  to  learn  the  necessary  skills. 

The  People  of  the  Subcontinent 

A  famous  Indian  arrived  at  San  Francisco  some  years  ago 
on  a  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States.  The  immigration  inspector 
treated  him  brusquely  because  the  Indian’s  skin  was  dark.  The 
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distinguished  Indian  visitor  was  Rabindranath  Tagore,*  winner 
of  the  coveted  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  Other  Indians,  too, 
have  occasionally  been  given  unfriendly  receptions. 

Such  discrimination,  of  course,  would  be  no  more  justified 
whether  the  visitor  were  from  India  or  from  the  heart  of  Africa. 
But  Indians  are  not  Negroes,  nor  Negroid.  In  the  course  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  India  has  received  many  transfusions  of  blood 
from  peoples  trekking  across  the  mountains  and  from  overseas. 
Some  scholars  speak  of  a  specific  “Indian  race,”  but  most  of 
them  classify  the  Indians  as  members  of  the  white  race  (fre¬ 
quently  called  “Caucasian”),  similar  to  most  European  stocks. 


The  Indo-Aryan  languages 
are  shown  in  green  and  the 
Dravidian  languages  in  black. 


MAJOR  LANGUAGES 
OF  INDIA 


Adapted  from  Goode's  World  Atlas,  copyright  Rand  McNally  &  Co. 


In  certain  parts  of  northern  India,  especially  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas  and  in  the  northeast,  there  are  Mongoloid  people.  But 
there  are  far  more  important  lines'  of  .division  in  India  than 
physical  differences.  The  sharpest  dividing*  lines  are  those  of 
language,  religion,  and  caste. 

A  Land  of  Hundreds  of  Languages 

The  government  of  India  recognizes  15  languages  as  major 
ones,  each  of  them  spoken  by  tens  of  millions,  and  one  of  them, 
Hindi,*  by  more  than  100  million.  (See  map,  page  18.)  Indeed, 
Hindi  is  one  of  the  major  tongues  of  the  entire  world,  along  with 
English,  French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Chinese  Man¬ 
darin.  According  to  government  estimates,  however,  some  845 
languages  or  dialects  are  spoken  on  the  subcontinent.  Many  of 
them  are  as  close  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  or  even  closer,  but 
others  are  as  different  as  English  and  Japanese.  Many  languages 
are  spoken  by  only  a  comparatively  few  people  in  some  isolated 
mountain  valleys. 

The  majority  of  India’s  languages  belong  to  the  vast  Indo- 
Aryan*  subfamily  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  word 
“Aryan”  is  from  the  Sanskrit  word  arya  meaning  “noble.”  It  is 
thought  that  originally  it  came  from  a  root  meaning  “to  till,” 
and  that  the  term  referred  to  people  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  word  has  often  been  abused  to  denote  racial  traits,  but  it  is 
correctly  applied  only  to  language. 

How  Indo-Aryan  Languages  Are  Related 

The  “parent”  language  of  the  Indo-European  family  had 
many  well-known  descendants,  including  not  only  Sanskrit  and 
Persian,  but  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic,  Celtic,  Slavic,  and  other 
European  tongues.  Sanskrit  was  the  early  language  of  the 
Aryans  in  India,  and  the  first  literature  we  know  from  India  is 
written  in  it.  Many  common  words  appear  with  minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  different  Indo-European  languages. 

As  an  illustration  let  us  take  a  word  which  must  be  very  old, 
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because  it  refers  to  an  aspect  of  one  of  man’s  oldest  occupations, 
agriculture.  The  word  is  “yoke,”  meaning  the  wooden  crosspiece 
attached  to  a  pair  of  draft  animals.  Let  us  look  at  several  related 
forms  of  this.  The  word  for  yoke  in  German,  for  example,  is  joch. 
In  Latin  it  is  jugum,  in  Greek  yugon,  in  French  joug.  In  old 
Slavic  the  word  is  igo,  and  in  Sanskrit  it  is  yuga.  A  word  derived 
from  the  same  root  is  yoga,  currently  used  in  English,  too,  to 
indicate  the  discipline  and  control  of  the  body  by  the  mind, 
just  as  a  pair  of  oxen  is  controlled  by  the  driver  with  the  yoke. 
There  seems  to  be  a  close  affinity  among  all  these  words. 

The  most  important  language  in  modern  India  is  Hindi, 
which  is  the  vernacular  of  the  north  central  region.  It  is  derived 
from  Sanskrit.  It  was  designated  in  India’s  Constitution  as  the 
official  language  of  the  country,  because  it  is  spoken  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  Indians.  However,  there  has  been  much  op¬ 
position  to  it  on  the  ground  that  more  people  in  India  speak 
other  tongues. 

Another  of  the  important  Aryan  languages  in  India  is 
Marathi,  spoken  mainly  in  the  west  by  about  30  million;  then 
there  is  Gujarati,  north  of  the  great  seaport  metropolis  of 
Bombay;  and  Bengali,*  spoken  in  the  area  around  Calcutta. 

One  of  the  main  languages  of  the  Moslem  country  of  Pak¬ 
istan  is  Urdu,*  much  like  Hindi,  but  with  a  large  number  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  words  mixed  in.  In  the  eastern  wing  of 
Pakistan,  the  most  important  language  is  Bengali,  spoken  also 
by  millions  of  Indians  across  the  border.  Indeed,  language  is 
less  a  dividing  force  between  Indians  and  Pakistani  than  among 
Indians  themselves. 

The  Dravidian  Languages 

The  other  great  language  group  of  India  is  Dravidian.*  It 
seems  that  tongues  in  this  group  were  spoken  by  the  subcon¬ 
tinent’s  people  before  the  massive  invasion  of  Aryan-speaking 
people  from  across  the  mountains  some  3,000  or  more  years  ago. 
But  while  the  Aryan  tongues  have  spread  all  over  the  Western 
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world,  Dravidian  is  not  known  to  be  related  to  any  language 
outside  of  India.  It  is  largely  confined  to  the  southern  portion 
of  the  subcontinent.  The  ancestry  of  Dravidian  is  unknown,  too. 

The  most  widely  spoken  Dravidian  language  is  Telugu,* 
spoken  by  some  35  million  in  the  southeast.  Many  millions  speak 
Tamil,*  Malay alam,  and  Kannada,  other  Dravidian  tongues. 
Besides  the  Indo-European  and  the  Dravidian  groups,  there 
are  numerous  other  tongues  and  dialects  in  the  jungles  and  in 
mountains,  including  some  of  the  Mongolian  family. 

Meanwhile,  India  needs  a  language  to  enable  the  people 
to  transact  business  across  linguistic  lines.  Under  British  rule, 
educated  Indians  learned  English,  and  that  is  the  language 
commonly  used  in  both  India  and  Pakistan  in  business,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  armed  forces. 


A  sadhu  (holy  man),  wearing 
his  beads  and  carrying  his 
begging  bowl  for  rice,  walks 
the  roads  with  his  young 
chela  (disciple). 


Religion  —  A  Way  of  Life 

Two  of  the  world’s  greatest  religions  live  in  India  side  by 
side— Hinduism  and  Islam.*  It  was  along  these  lines  that  the 


"Wedding  cake"  temples  dot  the  landscape  in  Madras.  Each  layer  is 
decorated  with  delicately  carved  friezes  of  elephants,  lions,  and  gods. 


subcontinent  was  divided  after  the  Second  World  War— India 
predominantly  Hindu  and  Pakistan  mainly  Moslem.  (Islam  is 
the  name  of  the  religion,  and  its  followers  are  Moslems,  or  Mus¬ 
lims.  )  Let  us  look  at  Hinduism  first. 

What  is  Hinduism,  practiced  by  some  400  million  people 
on  the  subcontinent?  “Hinduism  is  all  things  to  all  men,”  said 
India’s  first  prime  minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru.*  It  is  not  merely 
a  creed  in  the  Western  sense,  but  also  a  way  of  life.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  as  easy  to  define  Hinduism  as  the  Western  faiths. 

Hindus  have  many  different  forms  of  religion.  Some  wor¬ 
ship  one  God  as  supreme  over  all  the  universe.  Such  a  view  was 
that  of  the  “father”  of  independent  India,  Mahatma  (Great 
Soul)  Gandhi,*  who,  like  most  Hindus,  put  great  emphasis  on 
conduct:  “If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  Hindu  creed,  I  should 
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THREE  LIONS 


simply  say:  Search  after  truth  through  nonviolent  means.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  Hindus  who  worship 
various  deities  with  separate  functions;  and  some  who  propitiate 
a  variety  of  local  deities,  or  village  gods.  But,  on  the  whole,  three 
gods  of  Hinduism  stand  out:  Brahma/  the  creator;  Vishnu/ 
the  preserver;  and  Shiva/  the  destroyer,  who  can  also  be  the 
builder,  since  life  and  death  are  closely  linked. 

Basic  Hindu  Doctrines 

Rebirth,  or  transmigration  of  the  soul,  samsara ,  *  is  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  According  to  this  belief, 
all  creatures  of  the  universe  pass  through  a  series  of  reincarna¬ 
tions— a  prince  in  this  life,  a  pauper  in  the  next  one,  a  snake  or 
some  other  animal  in  still  another  one,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the 
result  of  their  karma /  a  word  which  means  “deed.”  The  deeds 
of  each  human  being  determine  his  future  state:  good  deeds 
will  be  rewarded,  evil  deeds  will  be  punished.  One  may  look 
forward  to  the  ultimate  release  from  this  cycle  of  rebirth  — 
nirvana /  the  final  state  of  salvation  and  freedom.  But  this  is 
very  hard  to  achieve. 

Society  under  the  Hindu  belief  is  so  constituted  that  every¬ 
body  has  his  dharma ,  °  or  duty,  to  perform  in  the  world,  which 
means  his  obligations  within  his  family,  his  caste,  or  the  social 
group  in  which  he  was  born.  The  orthodox  Hindu  respects  the 
holy  man,  his  teacher,  or  guru /  The  Hindu  is  also  a  vegetarian. 
The  cow  is  sacred  and  must  never  be  harmed.  To  find  release 
from  the  endless  round  of  rebirth,  the  devout  Hindu  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  welfare  of  the  soul  and  scorn  the  body.  Hence 
there  are  numerous  “holy  men”— persons  who  practice  severe 
asceticism  and  expose  their  bodies  to  harsh  treatment. 

Sacred  rivers  and  pools  play  an  important  part  in  Hinduism. 
Pilgrimages  to  them  at  appropriate  times  remove  moral  stains 
and  create  a  stockpile  ot  noble  deeds  which  will  entitle  the 
doer  to  rewards  in  his  future  lives.  The  Ganges  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rivers,  especially  at  the  holy  city  of  Benares. 
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The  Caste  System  in  India 

Caste  is  an  important  ingredient  of  orthodox  Hinduism. 
There  are  four  major  social  groups  called  castes  and  countless 
subcastes  within  them.  The  Brahmans  (also  spelled  Brahmins), 
the  priestly  caste,  stand  at  the  top  of  the  social  pyramid.  Next 
to  them  is  the  caste  of  the  warriors  and  rulers,  Kshatriya  *  ( Hin¬ 
dus  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  learned  me^  take 
precedence  over  kings  in  their  system. )  Then  follow  the  castes 
of  artisans,  merchants,  and  husbandmen,  known  as  Vaishyas  * 
Members  of  these  three  upper  groups  are  called  dvija ,°  or  twice- 
born,  because  the  boys  undergo  a  solemn  initiation  ceremony 
at  puberty,  which  is  considered  a  second  birth.  The  lowest  of  the 
major  castes  is  that  of  the  menials  and  servants,  called  Shudra  * 
The  four  caste  groups  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  original  man:  the  Brahmans 
from  the  mouth,  the  Kshatriyas  from  the  arms,  the  Vaishyas 
from  the  thighs,  and  the  Shudras  from  the  feet.  But  there  are 
several  thousand  subcastes  within  these  broad  divisions,  usually 
{ 

One  of  India's  "Untouchables/7  who  do 
such  menial  tasl^  as  street-sweeping. 


comprising  people  of  a  separate  occupation,  each  with  its  own 
duties  and  rules  of  behavior. 

The  "Untouchables'' 

Beneath  these  four  great  caste  groups  are  the  unfortunate 
people  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  them,  but  comprise  a  fifth 
group  forming  about  15  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  southern 
India  they  were  called  pariahs *  in  the  past,  a  Tamil  word  mean¬ 
ing  “drummer,”  because  people  from  this  group  beat  drums  at 
festivals.  The  drum  has  an  animal  hide  which  was  considered 
dirty  or  defiling.  “Untouchable”  is  another  name  applied  to 
them.  In  an  attempt  to  shield  them  from  abuse,  the  British  called 
them  the  “scheduled  classes.”  Gandhi  sought  to  elevate  them 
in  the  peoples’  eyes  and  called  them  “children  of  God,”  harijan.  * 
Though  orthodox  Hindus  consider  them  outside  the  caste  sys¬ 
tem,  nevertheless  they  too  are  subdivided  into  many  castes. 

The  Indian  Constitution  declares  that  untouchability  is 
abolished  and  its  practice  forbidden  in  any  form.  A  former  “un¬ 
touchable,”  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar,*  a  statesman  of  great  distinc¬ 
tion,  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  framing  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  Harijans  fill  important  posts  in  the  government,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  federal  and  state  legislatures.  But  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  progress  has  been  made,  the  law  is  one  thing  and  old 
habits  are  another.  “Caste  no  bar”  is  a  term  one  frequently  en¬ 
counters  in  the  “classified  ad”  columns  of  Indian  newspapers  in 
which  young  people  advertise  for  spouses.  Former  untouchables 
may  be  served  by  Brahmans  in  restaurants  in  the  larger  cities. 
Members  of  the  castes  are  not  identified  by  special  garbs  or 
signs.  Hindu  women  sometimes  wear  a  tilaka*  or  colored  spot, 
on  their  foreheads,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  caste.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  was  intended  to  distinguish  a  fortunate  woman,  that  is, 
one  whose  husband  was  living.  But  now  it  has  become  largely 
an  ornamental  “good  luck”  mark  or  charm. 

However,  off  the  beaten  tracks,  the  situation  is  often  dif¬ 
ferent.  Traditionally,  the  untouchables  have  been  subjected  to 
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odious  discriminations,  and  in  rural  areas  probably  still  are. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  draw  water  from  wells  used  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  upper  castes  or  to  eat  with  other  Hindus.  Not  only 
was  their  touch  considered  defiling,  but  in  some  parts  of  India, 
even  their  shadow  or  distant  presence,  so  that  they  had  to  warn 
others  of  their  approach.  They  filled  occupations— in  tradition- 
bound  parts  of  India— which  were  linked  with  decay  and  filth. 
They  were  the  laundrymen,  for  instance,  and  scavengers.  Those, 
for  example,  who  wash  the  clothes  of  other  untouchables  are 
kept  at  arm’s  length  by  the  latter.  A  subgroup  of  the  untouch¬ 
ables  was  once  considered  so  low  on  the  social  ladder  that  its 
members  were  not  allowed  to  show  their  faces  in  daylight. 

There  was  a  time  when  belonging  to  a  caste  gave  its  mem¬ 
bers  a  measure  of  security.  The  caste  was  a  mutual-protection 
organization  within  which  people  lived  all  their  lives,  hoping, 
perhaps,  for  a  higher  status  in  their  next  reincarnations.  It  seems 
that  the  caste  system  developed  in  India  in  those  distant  times 
when  the  invaders  from  the  north  breached  the  mountain  ram¬ 
parts  and  entered  the  subcontinent.  The  Sanskrit  word  for  caste 
is  varna,  “color.”  The  original  inhabitants  of  India  seem  to  have 
been  dark-colored  people  who  were  downgraded  by  their  con¬ 
querors,  while  the  conquerors  upgraded  themselves. 

The  Sacred  Writings  of  India 

No  matter  what  language  they  may  speak,  Hindus  are 
united  in  revering  their  ancient  sacred  literature.  Oldest  of  these 
writings  are  the  Vedas.9  The  word  itself  means  knowledge. 
There  are  four  Vedas,  of  which  the  oldest  and  most  important 
is  the  Rig  Veda.  It  was  composed  some  time  before  1000  B.C., 
and  consists  of  devotional  poems  which  Hindus  sometimes  in¬ 
tone  in  praise  of  the  gods. 

Somewhat  younger  than  the  Vedas  are  the  Upanishads ,° 
some  of  which  date  from  about  the  8th  or  7th  century  B.C.  They 
contain  philosophical  speculations  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
“Truth  conquers  ever,”  according  to  one  of  them,  “falsehood 
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Elaborate  sculpture  of  a  dancing 
goddess  (about  A.D.  1200) 
in  the  Belur  Temple  at  Mysore, 
southern  India. 


never.”  The  first  of  these  phrases  is  modern  India’s  national 
motto.  Another  famous  invocation  is  found  in  the  Upanishads: 
“Lead  me  from  the  real  to  the  unreal!  Lead  me  from  darkness 
to  light!  Lead  me  to  immortality  from  death!” 

Still  another  link  holding  the  Hindus  together  is  the  Ma- 
habharata*  a  great  epic  poem.  Its  tales  are  beloved  by  literate 
and  illiterate  alike.  The  main  story  deals  with  a  dynastic  feud 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Hastinapur.  *  This  poem  was  in  the  making 
for  generations  during  the  period  from  the  4th  century  B.C.  to 
the  4th  century  A.D.  Its  best-loved  part  is  the  Bhagavad  Gita* 
a  colloquy  between  the  divine  Krishna*  (one  of  the  names  of 
the  god  Vishnu)  and  the  warrior  Arjuna,*  whom  Krishna  is 
serving  as  charioteer,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  tribal  battle.  Krishna 
reveals  his  divine  nature  to  Arjuna,  showing  him  that  intellec¬ 
tual  effort,  action,  and  devotion  to  God  are  all  paths  which  can 
lead  to  truth  and  salvation. 
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The  Ramaijana °  is  the  epic  storv  of  the  noble  Rama,  who 
was  deprived  of  his  throne  by  court  intrigues.  A  demon  abducted 
his  wife,  Sita,*  but  Rama  went  in  pursuit  and  found  her  with 
the  aid  of  Sugriva,*  king  of  the  monkeys,  and  Hanuman,*  the 
monkey  general.  Influenced  by  the  work  of  evil  tongues,  he  put 
her  away.  But  her  mother,  the  earth  goddess,  received  her  into 
her  bosom.  The  Ramayana  is  sometimes  called  the  Indian 
counterpart  of  the  Greek  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Offshoots  of  Hinduism 

About  25  centuries  ago,  there  lived  in  India  a  holy  man  by 
the  name  of  Nlahavira.  He  preached  a  doctrine  called  Jainism,  * 
which  today  has  some  1.5  million  followers  (Jains),  but  once 
had  many  more.  Mahavira  means  “great  hero”  in  Sanskrit.  For 
12  vears  this  teacher  practiced  asceticism  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  his  task.  Jainism  holds  that  all  life  is  sacred.  Devout 
Jains  kill  nothing,  not  even  parasites.  They  refuse  to  consume 
meat,  alcohol,  or  even  honey. 

Who  Are  the  Sikhs? 

Another  interesting  creed  is  that  of  the  Sikhs.*  The  word 
means  disciple  of  the  Teacher  (Guru)  Nanak,  a  contemporary 
of  Luther  in  the  late  15th  century.  He  turned  against  the  many 
gods  of  Hinduism  and  worshipped  one  God,  who  represented 
the  abstract  principle  of  truth.  In  his  religion  there  were  no 
castes.  His  followers  today  count  about  six  million,  living  mainly 
in  the  Punjab.  They  are  agitating  for  a  separate  political  unit. 

The  Sikhs  are  stalwart,  sturdy  people,  and  their  community 
gradually  assumed  a  military  mold.  Most  Sikh  men  wear  tur¬ 
bans,  iron  bracelets,  and  combs,  carry  daggers,  and  do  not  cut 
their  hair  and  beards.  They  do  not  use  tobacco  or  alcoholic 
liquors.  Many  Sikh  men  assumed  the  name  of  lion,  Singh.  Their 
sacred  book,  Granth  Sahib,*  in  verse,  contains  hymns,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  rituals,  and  moral  tales.  Fiercely  independent,  the  Sikhs 
first  opposed  the  Moslem  rulers  of  north  India,  and  later  fought 
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the  advancing  British  in  two  wars  during  the  19th  century.  Then, 
I  Sikhs  became  some  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Britain’s  Indian  army. 
I  At  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  subcontinent  into  India  and 
I  Pakistan  ( 1947),  the  Punjab,  where  most  of  the  Sikhs  live,  was 
I  divided.  The  Sikhs  protested  against  this  with  all  the  vehemence 
I  of  their  fiery  tempers.  In  the  disorders  of  the  partition  many  of 
I  them  were  killed. 


The  Eightfold  Path 


One  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  Buddhism,  origi- 
I  nated  in  India  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  B.C.  and  became 
I  widespread  there  for  a  time.  Today,  however,  it  is  all  but  extinct 
I  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  its  followers  in  India  numbering  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  But  it  is  the  creed  of  hundreds  of 
I  millions  in  southeast  Asia,  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan.  (See  map, 
page  44. ) 

Its  founder,  known  as  the  Buddha0  (the  "Enlightened 


Statue  of  Buddha, 
I  seated  on  an 

intricately  carved 
throne,  preaching 
his  first  sermon. 
(Archeological  Museum, 
i  Sarnath) 
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One”),  was  Siddhartha  Gautama.0  He  was  born  into  a  princely 
family  in  the  northern  borders  of  India  (in  what  is  today 
Nepal* ).  “Not  by  birth,”  said  Buddha,  “but  by  his  conduct  does 
a  man  become  of  low  caste  or  a  Brahman.” 

The  Buddhist  creed  is  summarized  in  the  Four  Noble  ! 
Truths,  which  the  Buddha  enunciated  in  his  first  sermon.  These  ! 
truths  are  that  life  is  painful,  that  suffering  springs  from  human  \ 
desires,  that  release  from  suffering  may  be  obtained  only  by  the  } 
extinction  of  desire,  and  that  the  way  of  escape  is  by  what  he  r 
called  the  Eightfold  Path.  These  lofty  commandments  include 
right  belief,  right  thought,  right  resolve,  right  speech,  right  jj 
action,  right  living,  right  effort,  and  right  meditation.  The  road 
to  salvation  is  to  be  found  by  practicing  kindliness,  patience,  ■ 
and  pity.  The  ultimate  object  is  nirvana,  the  “blowing  out”  of  i 
passion,  a  condition  of  pure  bliss.  * 

5 

■ 

The  Parsees 

t 

One  of  the  smaller  sects  of  India  is  that  of  the  Parsees,*  to 
which  some  of  the  most  influential  people  belong.  The  word 
means  “Persian,”  since  members  of  this  group  originated  in  ! 
Persia,  the  Iran  of  today.  Members  of  this  sect  adhere  to  a  variant 
of  Persia’s  ancient  creed,  Zoroastrianism,*  which  sees  the  world 
as  the  battleground  between  good  and  evil,  represented  by  two 
divinities,  Ahura  Mazda,*  light,  and  Ahriman,*  darkness.  In  the 
end,  the  rule  of  good  will  prevail,  with  the  aid  of  right-thinking 
people.  Some  of  their  neighbors  call  the  Parsees  fire  worshippers. 
However,  the  Parsees  claim  that  they  do  not  worship  fire,  merely 
reverence  it,  as  a  manifestation  of  Ahura  Mazda,  the  divinity  of 
light.  Their  funeral  rites  are  strange.  In  order  to  keep  dead 
bodies  from  contaminating  the  earth,  fire,  and  water,  they  expose 
them  to  vultures  on  tall  “towers  of  silence.”  The  Parsees  are 
noted  for  their  community-mindedness.  The  wealthy  iron  fam¬ 
ily  of  India,  the  Tatas,*  are  Parsees. 

In  some  remote  parts  of  India  there  are  also  animists  and 
fetishists,  who  worship  various  manifestations  of  nature. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TWO  MAJOR  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  SUBCONTINENT 
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"Islam"  Means  Submission 

The  second  great  religion  of  the  subcontinent  today  is 
Islam,  the  official  creed  of  Pakistan  and  the  faith  of  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  Republic  of  India.  Islam,  an  Arab  term,  means  “sub¬ 
mission”— that  is,  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  Allah.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  followed  by  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  from  the  Atlantic,  across  the  vast  waistline  of  Eurasia  and 
Africa,  to  the  Pacific.  Its  founder  was  Mohammed  (or  Muham¬ 
mad),  who  lived  during  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era  at 
the  town  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  His  faith  spread  with  incredible 
speed  as  far  west  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  as  far  east  as  the 
Philippines. 

No  two  creeds  could  be  more  different  than  Hinduism  and 
Islam.  Islam  worships  only  Allah;  the  Hindus  permit  worship 
of  many  gods.  The  Moslems  have  their  holy  book,  the  Koran  * 
containing  the  principal  precepts  of  their  creed;  the  Hindus 
have  no  such  book.  To  the  Moslems,  carved  images  are  an 
abomination;.  Hindu  temples  are  crowded  with  them.  The  Mos¬ 
lems  are  meat-eaters;  the  devout  Hindus  are  vegetarians.  For 
the  one,  the  cow  is  to  be  eaten;  for  the  other,  it  is  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped.  Often  the  followers  of  these  two  great  faiths  clashed 
in  “communal”  feuds. 

Islam  centers  around  a  few  well-defined  observances;  in 
Hinduism  there  is  a  much  wider  range  of  practice.  The  devout 
Moslem  has  to  fulfill  five  religious  duties:  to  bear  witness  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  Allah;  to  recite  his  prayers  five  times  a 
day;  to  provide  the  poor  with  alms,  zakat  ;  to  observe  the 
month-long  fast  of  Ramadan*  from  dawn  to  dusk;  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  his  creed,  Mecca. 

The  Village  and  the  Town 

India  is  still  predominantly  agricultural.  There  are  more 
than  half  a  million  villages  in  the  new  republic  and  perhaps 
another  100,000  in  Pakistan.  Many  villages  are  reached  only  by 
primitive  bullock  paths,  except  where  new  highways  have  been 
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Indian  families  love  their  children,  even  in  poor  mud  huts.  Here  are 
grandmother,  mother,  and  babies  of  a  refugee  family  in  Punjab. 

constructed.  The  houses  blend  into  the  landscape,  inconspicu¬ 
ous  and  drab.  Mostly  they  are  mud-brick  huts  with  thatched 
roofs.  If  the  place  is  clean,  the  walls  are  plastered  with  cow-dung 
and  mud.  There  is  darkness  inside  and  the  acrid  smell  of  smoke. 
Household  utensils  are  few— people  have  no  means  to  buy  them. 
A  kerosene  lamp  denotes  a  modest  measure  of  prosperity.  Beds, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  may  be  of  crude  wood  and  rope  construction. 
The  inhabitants  may  wear  ragged  clothing  and  are  likely  to  be 
undernourished  and  emaciated.  Their  most  conspicuous  fea¬ 
tures  are  dark,  sad,  questioning  eyes.  Will  there  be  enough  food 
tomorrow  for  all? 

Off  in  a  corner  one  may  see  a  very  old  woman;  she  may  be 
all  of  forty.  The  average  expectation  of  life  in  India  was  26 
until  a  few  years  ago  and  even  today  it  is  not  more  than  forty. 
Compare  this  with  nearly  70  years  in  the  Western  world.  Every- 
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where  on  the  subcontinent  children  are  swarming.  A  child  can 
already  earn  a  few  rupees  at  the  age  of  six,  and  become  a  family 
asset.  That  is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  hold  families  down  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  size.  How  much  money  does  the  average  Indian  earn  in  a 
year?  Perhaps  65  dollars.  The  figures  are  mostly  guesswork. 

While  some  farmers  are  better  off,  life  becomes  very  hard 
for  them,  too,  if  there  is  a  drought.  Some  really  lucky  ones  have 
accumulated  a  little  capital  which  they  lend  to  their  neighbors 
in  trying  times,  at  very  high  interest  rates. 

Depths  of  Poverty 

In  the  large  cities  great  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth 
can  be  found.  Places  like  Calcutta  and  Bombay  attract  unem¬ 
ployed  people  from  the  countryside.  In  cities  where  there  are 
crowds  of  refugees,  thousands  sleep  in  the  streets  because  they 
have  no  other  place.  In  the  morning,  trucks  often  pick  up  the 
bodies  of  people  who  died  in  the  gutters  during  the  night.  An 
American  or  European  may  be  mobbed  by  desperate  people 
begging  for  alms  in  the  crowded  quarters.  To  them  a  few  cents 
may  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  elegant  residential 
quarters  in  the  metropolitan  centers  as,  for  instance,  Malabar 
Hill  in  Bombay,  or  the  aristocratic  Adyar  section  in  Madras.* 

Typical  village  in  Hindustan  Plain,  with  conical  thatch-roofed  houses. 
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Indeed,  they  belong  to  an  entirely  different  world.  The  former 
ruler,  or  nizam ,*  of  the  princely  state  of  Hyderabad0  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world.  The 
far-famed  Aga  Khan, 0  also  an  Indian,  was  so  rich  that  his  racing 
stables  alone  represented  a  large  fortune. 

Hand  vs.  Machine 

Has  life  always  been  as  extreme  as  that  in  India?  Indians 
contend  that  time  was  when  a  majority  of  their  countrymen  were 
better  off.  Those  were  the  times  whose  artistic  and  architectural 
remains  enchant  the  eyes  today.  Throughout  the  world,  Indian 
textiles  enjoyed  respected  names,  as,  for  instance,  calico ,  an  at¬ 
tractive  white  cotton  cloth  named  after  Calicut,  a  town  on  the 
Malabar  Coast;  madras,  a  silk  and  cotton  mixture  often  used 
for  kerchiefs,  named  after  the  famous  city  on  the  east  coast; 
kashmir  shawls,  sold  for  high  prices.  Other  familiar  fabric  names 
derived  from  Indian  words  are  muslin,  chintz,  and  khaki. 

At  one  time,  it  is  said  Indian  peasants  cultivated  their  own 
small  plots  and  engaged  in  handicrafts.  Then,  some  Indians 
say,  came  the  British  and  flooded  their  country  with  machine- 
made  goods,  thereby  destroying  the  profitable  native  cottage 
industries.  They  insist  that  India  never  recovered  from  this 
blow,  even  though  she  tried  to  revive  local  industries  through 
such  organizations  as  the  All-India  Village  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  All-India  Spinners  Association. 

No  two  parts  of  the  globe  could  be  more  strikingly  different 
than  North  America  and  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Our  conti¬ 
nent  is  largely  underpopulated,  theirs  is  tremendously  overpop¬ 
ulated.  The  climate  of  our  temperate  zone  is  stimulating,  their 
tropical  and  subtropical  climate  is  enervating.  Our  civilization, 
based  upon  freedom,  is  dynamic;  theirs,  held  back  by  centuries 
of  oppression,  is  still  largely  static.  Now  that  the  countries  of 
the  subcontinent  are  free,  they  are  steadily  striving  to  improve 
their  living  standards  and  assume  their  rightful  places  in  the 
ranks  of  the  world  s  great  nations. 
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Chapter  I -STUDY  AIDS* 


Questions  to  Think  About 


1.  Why  is  India  called  a  subcontinent? 

2.  Why  did  Europeans  search  for  India  in  medieval  times? 

3.  How  is  India  affected  for  good  or  ill  by  the  monsoon  winds? 

4.  Why  is  India  described  as  a  land  of  “plenty  and  poverty”? 

5.  Why  is  Hinduism  a  “way  of  life”  to  many  Indians? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


Aryan 

maharaja 

monsoon  rains 

karma 

nirvana 

dharma 

caste 

Hinduism 

Buddhism 

Islam 


Moslem 

Negroid 

Caucasian 

Mongoloid 

Jainism 

Vedas 

Upanishads 

Bhagavad  Gita 

Brahma 

Vishnu 


Shiva 

Sikhs 

Parsees 

animists 

Sanskrit 

Indo-European 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Dravidian 

Tamil 


Check-up  Questions 

How  did  the  American  “Indians”  get  their  name? 

What  great  mountain  range  separates  India  from  China? 

Why  is  India  so  hot  most  of  the  year,  even  in  the  Temperate  Zone? 
Compare  India  with  the  United  States  in  population  and  area. 

Why  is  the  Hindustan  Plain  the  most  densely  populated  area  in  India? 
What  are  India’s  chief  natural  resources?  What  does  she  lack? 

Of  what  principal  racial  stocks  are  the  people  who  inhabit  India? 
What  major  languages  are  spoken  in  India? 

What  are  the  chief  sacred  writings  of  India? 

What  are  the  four  main  caste  groups?  Who  are  the  “untouchables”? 
Describe  life  in  an  Indian  village. 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  India  showing  the  important  rivers,  mountains,  plateaus, 
bodies  of  water,  cities,  and  natural  resources. 

2.  Gather  a  list  of  Indian  words  that  we  use  in  English. 


19  See  inside  back  cover  for  map  and  additional  geographical  study  aids. 
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3.  Write  a  report  comparing  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  and  Christianity 
on  major  beliefs  and  practices. 

4.  Make  an  oral  report  to  the  class  on  the  Bliagavad  Gita. 

5.  Make  a  pie  chart  to  show  what  percentage  of  the  people  of  the  world 
belong  to  each  of  the  world’s  great  religions. 

6.  Give  an  oral  report  on  .the  “caste  system”  in  India  and  tell  what  the 
government  is  trying  to  do  about  it. 

7.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

(a)  The  “revolution  of  rising  expectations”  is  referred  to  in  the  text. 
What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  exist  in  the  U.S.? 

(b)  What  influence  does  religion  have  on  Indian  life?  How  does  this 
compare  with  the  United  States? 

Books,  Pamphlets,  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books  and  Pamphlets: 

About  India  ...  The  Land  and  the  People.  Pamphlet  pub.  by  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  of  India,  New  York  City. 

Herold,  A.  Ferdinand.  The  Life  of  the  Buddha.  Tuttle,  1954. 
Isherwood,  Christopher,  and  Swami  Prabhavananda,  trans.  The  Song 
of  God:  Bliagavad  Gita.  Mentor,  1954. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Kim  (novel).  Dell. 

Lamb,  Beatrice  P.  Introduction  to  India.  Pamphlet  pub.  by  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 

Markandaya,  Kamala.  Nectar  in  a  Sieve  (novel).  Signet. 

Pitt,  Malcolm.  Introducing  Hinduism.  Friendship  Press,  1955. 

Other  Books: 

Bowles,  Cynthia.  At  Home  in  India.  Harcourt,  Brace,  1956. 

Caldwell,  John  C.  Let’s  Visit  India.  John  Day  Co.,  1960. 

Dube,  S.  C.  Indian  Village.  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1955. 

Fairservis,  Walter  A.,  Jr.  India.  World  Pub.  Co.,  1961. 

Life  Magazine.  World’s  Great  Religions.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1957. 

Lin  Yutang,  ed.  The  Wisdom  of  China  and  India.  Random  House,  1942. 
Rau,  Santha  Rama.  Remember  the  House.  Harper. 

Articles: 

“From  the  Hair  of  Siva,”  H.  Schreider  and  F.  Schreider,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  Oct.,  1960. 

“Gandhi  Way:  Gramdan  Villages,”  K.  Martin,  Atlantic,  Aug.,  1960. 
“Life  in  India,  an  Extraordinary  Insight,”  P.  &  P.  Streit,  N.  Y.  Times 
Magazine,  April  10,  1960. 

Unit  on  India,  World  Week,  Dec.  7,  1960. 

“India’s  Villages— Seedbeds  of  Democracy,”  Senior  Scholastic,  Feb.  13, 
1959. 
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The  Long  Shadow  of  History 

For  5,000  years  India  has  been  the  arena  of 
innumerable  migrations  and  conquests. 
Wave  after  wave  of  foreign  invaders  — 
Aryans,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Turks,  Mongols,  Moguls, 
Portuguese,  French  and  British  —  have 
sought  treasure  or  power  in  this  fabulous  land. 


ALONG  the  Indus  River  in  northwest  India  (now  largely  in 
Pakistan )  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  civilization  were  un¬ 
earthed  in  the  1920’s.  Until  then  it  had  been  thought  that  West¬ 
ern  civilization  had  originated  in  only  three  regions— along  the 
Nile  in  Egypt;  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  Mesopotamia 
(known  as  Iraq  today);  and  along  the  river  valleys  of  China. 
Now  here  was  another  great  pioneer  civilization  in  India,  exist¬ 
ing,  according  to  archaeologists,  as  early  as  2500  B.C.  There 
were  many  similarities  among  these  river  cultures.  They  had 
emerged  along  rivers,  which  meant  life  to  the  settlers.  Also, 
they  were  surrounded  by  desert  regions  that  served  as  shields. 

Oldest  of  Cities 

Most  of  the  sites  so  far  dug  up  in  India  and  Pakistan  are  in 
the  province  of  Sind,*  at  Mohenjo-Daro,*  meaning  City  of  the 
Dead.  Four  hundred  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  the  Punjab,  an- 
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other  important  site  named  Harappa*  was  found  near  the 
Ravi,*  a  tributary  of  the  Indus.  Still  others  are  known  in 
Rajasthan*  and  near  Simla  and  Ahmedabad,*  in  northern  and 
western  India.  How  old  are  these  cultures?  At  least  4,500  years, 
perhaps  more.  The  excavations  do  not  indicate  that  these  were 
the  sites  of  a  newly  developed  civilization.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  already  mature  when  these 
cities  flourished. 

The  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  these  cities  lived  in  fine 
houses,  built  of  burned  brick,  not  the  primitive  sun-dried  brick 
of  today.  Their  streets  were  well-planned  and  had  adequate 
drainage  systems,  which  is  far  more  than  Indian  villages  have 
today.  Every  well-to-do  house  had  a  bath.  The  rulers  lived  in 
palaces  and  they  seem  to  have  worshipped  their  gods  in  magni¬ 
ficent  temples.  The  inhabitants  made  glazed  earthenware  pot¬ 
tery,  wore  cotton  textiles,  had  public  markets  and  foreign  trade. 
Their  pictographic  writing  has  not  been  deciphered,  so  that  much 
of  the  inhabitants’  origins  and  lives  are  wrapped  in  mystery. 

Then  Came  the  Aryans 

What  happened  to  the  Mohenjo-Daro  and  Harappa  people 
nobody  knows  for  sure.  The  region  was  all  but  sealed  off  from 
the  rest  of  Asia  by  the  tallest  mountains  of  the  world,  but  at  the 
western  end  there  were  passes  through  these  forbidding  moun¬ 
tains.  India  always  beckoned  to  bold  conquerors. 

Indeed,  through  those  passes  a  horde  of  conquerors  de¬ 
scended  upon  India  in  the  period  roughly  from  2000  to  1200 
B.C.  They  were  the  Aryans,  and  we  should  recall  that  the  term 
designates  people  of  a  certain  speech.  After  this  invasion  the 
subcontinent  was  never  the  same  again.  (See  map,  page  42.) 
Having  come  from  the  north,  it  seems  likely  that  the  invaders’ 
complexion  was  lighter  than  that  of  the  peoples  they  found 
there.  The  conquerors  appear  to  have  pushed  these  peoples 
slowly  toward  the  south.  The  newcomers  have  left  no  trace  of 
cities,  so  that  the  exploration  of  their  ways  is  difficult.  However, 
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they  had  an  extensive,  though  for  a  long  time  an  unwritten, 
literature.  We  know  that  they  brought  with  them  their  nature 
poetry,  prayers,  hymns,  sacrificial  rituals,  magic,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  gods  which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  Vedas. 
These  were,  in  the  words  of  the  Indian  poet,  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  “the  poetic  testament  of  a  people’s  collective  reaction 
to  the  wonder  and  awe  of  life.” 

Much  of  the  history  of  these  early  times  is  a  confused  rec¬ 
ord  of  wars  and  royal  troths.  There  seem  to  have  been  some  16 
independent  states  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Narbada 0 
River,  some  of  them  monarchies  and  others  tribal  republics.  The 
first  state  was  probably  the  kingdom  of  Kosala*  in  north  central 
India,  around  600  B.C.  About  this  time,  Buddhism  spread 
through  much  of  the  country,  existing  side  by  side  with  Hindu¬ 
ism  for  over  1,000  years.  But  by  the  11th  century  of  the  Christian 


Excavated  ruins  of  oldest  city 
site  in  the  subcontinent: 
Mohenjo-Daro,  in  the  province  of 
Sind,  Pakistan  (3500  B.C.) 
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era,  Buddhism  had  lost  most  of  its  foothold  and  Hinduism  was 
largely  unopposed. 

Whirlwinds  in  Human  Form 

The  West  burst  into  the  East  in  327-325  B.C.,  when  that 
incredible  person,  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedonia,  reached 
northwest  India  at  the  age  of  30,  after  conquering  the  mighty 
empire  of  the  Persians.  Though  he  did  not  penetrate  far  into 
India,  he  was  bent  on  conquering  the  known  world  and  came 
close  to  achieving  his  aim.  He  and  his  successors  carried  with 
them  the  triumphant  spirit  of  the  West— but  not  necessarily  at 
its  best.  They  brought  with  them  Hellenism,  a  blend  of  Persian 
civilization  with  Greek  culture.  Alexander  had  to  withdraw  from 
India  because  of  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers,  and  soon  his 
meteoric  career  was  terminated  by  his  early  death. 


VERNMENT  OF  PAKISTAN 


EARLY  INDIA  (before  the  Christian  Era) 


Far  more  permanent  in  its  effects  was  the  great  empire  of 
the  Maury  a*  dynasty,  established  by  Chandragupta*  a  few 
years  later.  The  best-known  member  of  this  house  was  Asoka,* 
who  ruled  for  nearly  40  years  (about  273  to  232  B.C.). 

The  Great  King  Asoka 

Asoka  began  his  rule  in  the  traditional  way,  by  bloodshed. 
His  armies  were  signally  victorious  in  expanding  his  empire.  But 
he  became  disgusted  with  slaughter,  renounced  war  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  policy,  and  turned  to  the  force  of  soul,  a  tradition  which 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  India  to  this  very  day.  Asoka 
set  up  a  system  of  medical  care  throughout  his  realm,  had  wells 
dug  and  trees  planted  along  the  roads.  He  became  a  zealous 
convert  to  Buddhism  and  sought  to  gain  adherents  to  the  creed 
by  peaceful  means.  He  sent  forth  missionaries  to  lands  as  far 
away  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Ceylon,  to  spread  the  faith. 
“They  shall  mix  equally  with  the  Brahmans  and  beggars,  with 
the  dreaded  and  despised,  both  within  the  kingdom  and  foreign 
countries,  teaching  better  things.”  Conversion  was  to  be  effected 
not  by  the  sword  but  by  persuasion.  “All  sects  deserve  rever¬ 
ence,”  he  proclaimed  on  many  memorial  columns,  his  “carved 
sermons.”  He  exalted  righteousness  and  good  will  toward  all. 

Asoka’s  realm  encompassed  most  of  India,  extending  even 
into  bordering  Afghanistan.  England’s  famous  modern  historian, 
H.  G.  Wells,  wrote  of  him:  “.  .  .  the  name  of  Asoka  shines  and 
shines  almost  alone,  a  star.  From  the  Volga  to  Japan  his  name  is 
still  honored.  .  .  .  More  living  men  cherish  his  memory  today 
than  have  ever  heard  the  names  of  Constantine  and  Charle¬ 
magne.”  When  the  modern  Republic  of  India  was  established, 
its  flag  exhibited  Asoka’s  wheel  of  the  law  in  the  center. 

Golden  Age  of  the  Guptas 

The  once  powerful  Maury  an  Empire  began  to  fade  away 
with  Asoka’s  death.  Then  followed  for  several  centuries  a  con¬ 
fused  period  of  Indian  history,  a  record  of  meaningless  names 
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BUDDHISM— Its  Exodus  from  India 
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and  disconnected  events.  The  golden  age  of  Indian  history  re¬ 
vived  with  the  Gupta*  kings  (320  to  about  500  A.D. ).  The 
founder  of  this  dynasty  was  another  Chandragupta.  There  are 
few  more  legendary  figures  in  Indian  history  than  the  second 
Chandragupta  of  this  dynasty,  who  was  called  Vikramaditya* 
the  “wide-striding  Sun.”  The  Gupta  Empire  shone  not  only  in 
war  but  in  the  arts  of  peace,  especially  literature,  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Kalidasa,*  the  greatest  of  Indian  dramatists,  is  thought  to  have 
lived.  He  wrote  the  classic  drama,  Sakuntala ,*  the  story  of  the 
daughter  of  a  water  nymph  and  a  sage,  who  becomes  a  queen. 

Under  the  Guptas  India  had  trade  relations  with  distant 
countries,  including  Rome.  The  wealth  of  this  age  is  revealed 
by  the  richness  of  its  art,  especially  the  famous  paintings  in  the 
caves  of  Ajanta*  and  Bagh,*  and  sculptures  on  the  walls  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  temples. 
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Then  came  the  Huns,  invaders  from  arid  central  Asia,  who 
dismembered  the  Gupta  Empire  and  established  short-lived 
kingdoms  in  India.  The  “time  of  troubles”  which  ensued  saw 
the  emergence  of  countless  fighting  feudal  rulers. 

Then  Came  Allah  and  His  Hosts 

Early  in  the  7th  century  a  tremendous  event  was  taking 
place  in  sun-baked  Arabia.  A  prophet  by  the  name  of  Moham¬ 
med  (or  Muhammad)  began  to  teach  the  idolatrous  people  of 
the  town  of  Mecca,  his  birthplace,  that  there  were  not  many 
gods,  as  they  thought,  but  only  one  God,  Allah.  Mohammed’s 
followers  erupted  from  the  desert  in  Allah’s  name  and  flung 
themselves  on  East  and  West  with  incredible  force.  They  car¬ 
ried  the  new  creed  with  their  swords  to  many  distant  corners 
of  the  earth.  It  was  sweet  to  fall  in  battle  with  Allah’s  name  on 
their  lips,  because  death  insured  eternal  bliss  in  Paradise. 

Allah’s  soldiers  first  appeared  on  the  Indian  subcontinent 
in  712  A.D.,  settling  near  the  present  site  of  Karachi,*  and  con¬ 
quering  Sind  and  part  of  the  Punjab  region.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  the  Moslem  conquerors  made  no  further  advances; 
but  in  998,  Moslems  from  central  Asia  entered  India  through 
the  historic  Khyber*  Pass  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bengal.  In  the 
12th  century  Mohammed  Ghori,*  an  Afghan  king,  extended  the 
zone  of  Moslem  conquest  to  easternmost  India,  in  the  area  that 
now  constitutes  East  Pakistan. 

The  Moslem  Ascendancy 

Many  famous  Moslem  rulers  dominated  India  in  the  next 
few  centuries.  “Idol-smasher”  was  the  nickname  of  one  of  these 
conquerors,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,*  because  he  smashed  the  effi¬ 
gies  of  Hindu  gods.  Between  1000  and  1030  A.D„  he  invaded 
India  at  least  a  dozen  times,  extending  his  rule  into  the  Punjab. 
India’s  Moslem  neighbors  in  the  west,  the  Afghans,  followed 
his  example.  The  Turks  also  wanted  to  seize  India’s  treasures, 
and  they  were  followers  of  Islam,  too. 
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Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  came  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  horsemen  of  the  human  tornado,  Genghis  Khan,*  who 
plundered  the  Hindustan  Plain.  Another  dread  Mongol,  the 
“Prince  of  Destruction,”  Tamerlane,*  descended  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  penetrated  to  Delhi, 
India’s  capital  today.  Indeed,  it  became  a  city  of  the  dead. 
Although  he  tarried  only  a  short  time,  the  havoc  he  wrought 
was  immense.  All  along  the  route  he  created  a  wilderness 
adorned  with  pyramids  of  the  skulls  of  those  he  had  slain. 

Tamerlane  put  80,000  defenders  of  Delhi  to  the  sword.  He 
stormed  into  Asia  Minor,  all  the  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  de¬ 
feating  the  “invincible”  Turks  and  spreading  havoc  in  the  wake 
of  his  conquering  march.  He  wanted  to  be  the  master  of  all  Asia 
and  made  preparations  to  conquer  China.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  preparations  that  “Timur  the  Lame”  died  in  1405. 


The  Mogul  Emperors 

The  last  great  non-European  invasion  of  India  occurred  in 
1526,  another  landmark  in  history.  It  was  then  that  the  Moguls* 
(written  also  Moghuls  and  Mughals)  conquered  northern 
India.  Their  name  is  a  variant  of  Mongol,  and  rulers  of  this 
dynasty  claimed  descent  from  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane. 
The  name  of  the  founder  was  Babur*  (also  written  Babar  or 
Baber)  which  means  “Tiger.” 

The  greatest  of  the  Mogul  rulers  was  Akbar,*  the  grandson 
of  Babur,  who  ruled  from  1556  to  1605.  While  his  physical  prow¬ 
ess  was  great,  his  spiritual  qualities  were  even  greater.  He 
launched  many  reforms,  developed  trade  on  a  large  scale,  and 
protected  the  poor.  In  tolerance,  he  was  a  follower  of  Asoka. 
He  invited  the  spokesmen  of  various  faiths  to  visit  his  court. 
Although  Akbar  was  a  Moslem,  he  married  a  Hindu  princess, 
carried  the  Zoroastrian  sacred  girdle,  and  encouraged  Christians 
to  teach  in  his  schools.  He  gathered  a  group  of  brilliant  men  at 
his  court  in  a  veritable  “brain  trust.”  He  made  an  attempt  to 
combine  all  faiths,  and  boasted  that  he  was  “God’s  Vice  Regent.” 
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The  Mogul  Emperor  Akbar  receiving  ambassadors  from 
other  nations  at  his  court,  1561.  (From  an  old  print) 


He  ruled  over  much  of  the  subcontinent,  over  regions  as  far 
apart  as  Kashmir*  and  Bengal.  A  Portuguese  Jesuit  described 
the  eyes  of  this  remarkable  man  as  “vibrant  like  the  sea  in 
sunshine.” 

His  son  Jahangir*  (1605-1627),  carried  away  by  Mogul 
greatness,  referred  to  himself  as  “Conqueror  of  the  World.” 
Under  his  rule  the  English  first  appeared  on  the  Indian  scene 
in  the  person  of  Captain  William  Hawkins,  trader-adventurer- 
seafarer,  who  arrived  at  Jahangir’s  court  in  1609. 

Poetry  in  Marble 

Under  Shah  Jahan*  ( 1628-1658)— Jahangir’s  son— Moslem 
architecture  in  India  reached  its  peak  of  perfection.  It  was  then 
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that  the  palace  in  Delhi  with  its  famous  peacock  throne  and  the 
great  mosque  of  Delhi  were  built.  Shah  Jahan  is  mainly  known 
to  the  world  today  for  the  mausoleum  he  had  built  in  memory 
of  his  favorite  wife,  Mumtaz  Mahal,*  who  was  called  “Orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Palace.”  It  took  22  years  and  the  work  of  20,000  men 
to  build  this  dreamlike  tomb  at  Agra.  *  It  is  one  of  India’s  greatest 
tourist  attractions,  known  the  world  over  as  the  Taj  Mahal.*  It 
is  so  beautifully  proportioned  that  its  white  marble  dome,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  four  lacy  minarets,  seems  to  float  on  air  against  the 
deep-blue  background  of  the  Indian  sky.  (See  page  55.) 

The  Mogul  Empire  reached  its  greatest  extent  under  Au- 
rangzeb,*  sixth  emperor  (1659-1707)  of  Hindustan.  And  yet  it 
was  this  ruler  who  is  considered  the  gravedigger  of  the  mighty 
realm.  He  waged  costly  wars  against  many  neighbors,  treated 
the  Hindus  harshly,  and  thus  weakened  the  country.  Peasant 
revolts  flared  up  against  his  oppressive  rule,  adventurers 
emerged  and  began  to  carve  out  principalities  for  themselves. 

The  Coming  of  the  Europeans 

Seafarers  from  Europe  had  long  sought  a  direct  maritime 
route  to  India.  It  was  finally  found  by  the  Portuguese  explorer 
Vasco  da  Gama,*  who  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  cast 
anchor  off  the  Indian  city  of  Calicut  on  May  20,  1498,  after  a 
voyage  of  11  months.  He  returned  home  the  way  he  had  come, 
bearing  with  him  a  letter  from  a  Hindu  ruler  addressed  to  the 
Portuguese  king:  “Vasco  da  Gama,  a  nobleman  of  your  house¬ 
hold,  has  visited  my  kingdom  and  has  given  me  great  pleasure. 
In  my  kingdom  there  is  abundance  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger, 
pepper,  and  precious  stones.  What  I  seek  from  thy  country  is 
gold,  silver,  coral,  and  scarlet.” 

Thus  began  more  than  four  centuries  of  European  penetra¬ 
tion  into  India.  The  Portuguese  took  Goa*  and  established  a 
colony  there  which  they  have  held  to  this  very  day.  They  en¬ 
joyed  a  monopoly  of  oriental  trade  with  Europe  during  the  16th 
century.  Their  three  objects  were  conquest,  commerce,  and 
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conversion,  and  they  did  not  succeed  in  any  of  them  because, 
eventually,  they  met  with  stronger  competition  from  the  Dutch, 
the  French,  and  the  English.  The  Dutch  were  not  successful  on 
the  subcontinent  either,  but  they  did  acquire  a  vast  colonial 
empire  farther  east,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


The  East  India  Company  Gets  Its  Start 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  private  trading  companies 
built  up  domains  over  large  overseas  territories.  Well  known  in 
American  history  are  the  Virginia  Company  and  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  It  was  such  a  trading  company  which  received  its 
charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600  to  do  business  in  the 
Indies:  “The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
Trading  into  the  East  Indies,”  —  later  known  as  the  East  India 
Company.  It  established  its  first  “factory,”  or  trading  post,  at 
Surat*  in  1612,  and  others  later  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
Madras.  As  the  power  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  disintegrated,  the 
power  of  the  Company  grew.  It  played  off  the  feuding  princes 


Kutb-Minar,  an  architectural 
treasure  of  old  Delhi,  is  a 
238-foot  tower  built  about 
A.D.  1200  by  Kutb-ud-Din,  a 
victorious  Moslem  general. 
It  consists  of  five  tapering 
stories  of  sandstone  and 
marble,  shading  from  purple 
to  red  to  orange. 


one  against  the  other,  establishing  its  own  authority  in  India  for 
generations  to  come.  ( See  map,  page  65. ) 

Britain's  Empire  Builder 

Robert  Clive*  (1725-1774),  Britain’s  empire  builder  in 
India,  began  his  career  as  a  “writer”  for  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  as  he  raced  up  the  bureaucratic  ladder  he  became  a 
statesman  and  commander  of  an  army.  Three  weak  potentates 
ruled  over  most  of  India  in  those  days,  the  nabobs  of  Bengal  in 
the  east,  of  the  Deccan  in  the  center,  and  of  Oudh*  in  the  north. 
Clive  obtained  a  foothold  in  these  three  areas,  and  especially  in 
Bengal,  which  he  turned  into  the  anchor  of  the  Company.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  the  British  in  those  days  were  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  French,  and  the  war  soon 
spread  to  India.  Clive  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  French 
in  a  series  of  battles.  He  was  only  27  years  old  when  he  was 
hailed  in  England  as  a  “born  general,”  and  Indians  called  him 
“Daring  in  War.” 

One  of  his  greatest  victories  was  scored  against  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Bengal,  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,*  who  faced  Clive’s  small 
“army”  of  900  Europeans,  2,000  native  sepoys,  and  8  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  a  Moslem  army  of  35,000  foot  soldiers,  15,000 
cavalrymen,  and  50  cannon.  This  crucial  battle  was  fought  on 
the  plains  of  Plassey,*  and  Clive  won  it  on  June  22,  1757.  It  is 
said  that  on  that  day  the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India  were  laid.  For  this  unusual  feat  the  young  general  received 
the  title  of  Baron  Clive  of  Plassey.  He  reformed  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  further  strengthened  his  armed  forces.  Although  nomi¬ 
nally  only  an  employee  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  was  the 
real  ruler  of  a  large  part  of  India. 

Clive  was  now  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  at 
the  pinnacle  of  a  brilliant  career.  But  jealousy  was  at  work,  and 
he  was  impeached  for  having  appropriated  large  sums  of  money 
for  his  own  use.  The  Lords  also  found  that  “Robert,  Lord  Clive, 
did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and  meritorious  services  to 
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Robert,  Lord  Clive  (1725-1774), 
founder  of  British  Indian  Empire. 
From  painting  by  Nathaniel  Dance. 


his  country.”  This  was  half-exoneration  and  half-condemnation. 
Clive  said:  “I  have  been  examined  more  like  a  sheep-stealer  than 
a  member  of  this  House.”  Dejected,  bitter,  a  drug  addict,  the 
empire  builder  committed  suicide  in  1774. 

The  Brains  of  Warren  Hastings 

Another  great  name  in  early  British  Indian  history  is  that 
of  Warren  Hastings  ( 1732-1818 ) .  An  employee  of  the  East  India 
Company,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bengal  and  later  of 
India.  Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  took  from  the  East  India  Company  the  right  to  wage  wars 
on  its  own  account  and  to  conclude  peace.  Also,  the  government 
assumed  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject  the  Company’s  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  governor  general  of  India.  Warren  Hastings  is 
credited  with  establishing  political  and  judicial  organization  in 
India,  and  the  method  of  governmental  administration.  In  1785 
he  returned  to  England  and  three  years  later  he,  too,  was  im¬ 
peached  for  “high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.”  The  specific 
charges  against  him  were  corruption  and  cruelty  in  his  admin¬ 
istration  of  India.  This  was  a  famous  case  in  which  Edmund 
Burke,  the  great  orator  and  friend  of  the  American  colonists, 
and  Richard  Sheridan,  the  Irish  dramatist,  pressed  the  charges 
against  Hastings.  Although  finally  acquitted,  Hastings  had  to 
sacrifice  his  fortune  in  a  case  which  dragged  on  for  many  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  Clive  conquered  a  vast  empire 
with  his  sword,  Hastings’  brains  secured  it  with  a  thorough  re¬ 
organization  of  the  subcontinent’s  civil  service.  It  was  his  genius 
that  saved  India  for  the  empire  in  one  of  its  dark  hours. 
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The  British  general,  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  defeat  at  York-  j 
town,  Virginia,  by  General  George  Washington,  signalized  the 
end  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  and  the  birth  of  the 
United  States,  also  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  history  of  i 
India.  After  his  surrender  in  America,  he  was  appointed  gov-  \< 
ernor  general  and  commander  in  India  in  1786.  In  that  capacity  , 
he  left  his  mark  on  the  history  of  the  subcontinent.  Lord  Com-  J 
wallis  reformed  the  Indian  civil  service  and  judiciary,  prohibited  ( 
the  slave  trade,  and  established  a  college  for  the  study  of  San¬ 
skrit  at  Benares.  He  was  buried  in  India. 

The  British  in  India 

In  the  early  19th  century  the  British  strengthened  their 
hold  on  India,  seeking  to  secure  themselves  against  neighbors 
east  and  west,  against  the  Afghans,  the  Burmese,  and  the  Sikhs. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  maps  of  Britain  and  India.  The 
former  could  be  tucked  into  a  corner  of  the  latter.  And  yet  the 
small  island  kingdom  ruled  over  the  vast  Asian  subcontinent. 

What  was  Britain’s  method?  How  was  it  possible  that  a 
handful  of  British  administrators  could  keep  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  in  check?  First,  they  introduced  a  measure  of  order  in  the 
wake  of  the  chaos  that  followed  the  disintegration  of  Mogul  , 
power.  The  British  knew  what  they  wanted  and  got  it.  They  j 
played  upon  the  weaknesses  of  the  local  rulers,  adopting  the 
famed  technique  of  empire:  “divide  and  rule.”  They  were  effi¬ 
cient,  honest,  even  though  sometimes  cruel,  and  they  had  mod¬ 
ern  arms.  They  restored  the  rule  of  law.  At  the  same  time  they 
introduced  some  badly  needed  reforms.  Several  of  these  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck,* 
who  became  India’s  governor  general  in  1828.  1 

In  parts  of  India  some  truly  appalling  customs  prevailed, 
one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  suttee  *  or  sati.  The  word 
sati  means  “faithful  wife”  in  Sanskrit.  The  faithful  wife  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  her  place  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  dead  husband 
and  be  consumed  by  fire.  Frequently  it  was  the  relatives,  rather 
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than  the  widow,  who  enforced  this  barbarous  custom,  to  bring 
honor  to  the  family.  Lord  Bentinck  outlawed  it. 

Some  religious  fanatics  practiced  another  murderous  cus¬ 
tom.  They  were  worshippers  of  the  Goddess  Kali,  who,  they 
asserted,  demanded  human  blood.  In  order  to  get  it,  it  was  their 
custom  to  waylay  travelers  and  strangle  them  to  death.  The 
name  of  these  fanatics  was  thug ,  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning 
“rascal”  which  found  its  way  into  the  English  language.  Lord 
Bentinck  outlawed  the  thugs’  bloody  customs,  too. 

In  India  girls  had  to  have  dowries  from  their  parents  when 
they  were  of  marriageable  age,  which  they  reached  very  young. 
Some  parents  killed  their  girl  babies  if  they  feared  they  could 
not  obtain  dowries  for  them.  The  British  authorities  offered 
presents  to  destitute  parents  to  persuade  them  to  keep  their 
infant  girls  alive. 

There  were  other  customs,  too,  which  the  British  did  not 
approve  but  could  not  combat  at  the  time.  It  was  customary  in 
certain  circles  in  India  to  arrange  marriages  for  young  people 
when  they  were  mere  children.  Many  Indians  also  practiced 
purdah ,*  segregation  of  women  from  men. 

The  British  improved  the  mails,  railways,  and  ports,  but 
did  little  for  education.  A  few  Indians  received  university  train¬ 
ing  and  were  permitted  to  hold  jobs  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  civil  service.  By  and  large,  however,  the  British  retained  all 
high  official  posts  in  their  own  hands.  The  basic  policy  of  the 
British  was  cogently  stated  by  a  member  of  the  government, 
Lord  Brentford:  “We  are  in  India  not  for  any  love  of  the  Indians, 
but  for  what  we  can  make  out  of  it.” 

The  Indian  Mutiny 

Lord  Dalhousie*  (James  Andrew  Broun  Ramsay)  was  only 
35  when  he  became  the  governor  general  of  India  in  1848,  the 
youngest  man  to  hold  that  post.  For  nearly  a  decade  he  steadily 
acquired  new  territory,  developed  Indian  resources,  and  re¬ 
formed  the  administration.  He  established  public  works  and 
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engineering  colleges,  built  railways  and  roads,  installed  the  im¬ 
perial  system  of  telegraphs,  post  offices,  and  irrigation.  He 
opened  the  Ganges  Canal,  improved  the  civil  service  rules,  and 
took  action  against  the  slave  trade  and  banditry.  These  were 
all  desirable  moves,  but  he  also  did  things  many  Indians  did  not 
like.  He  annexed  each  Indian  state  if  its  ruler  died  without 
natural  heirs.  This  aroused  fear  among  many  princes  that  their 
countries  and  fortunes,  too,  would  be  confiscated. 

Rumors  filled  India  in  the  year  of  1857,  when  Dalhousie 
had  just  returned  to  England.  Among  the  sepoys *  (native  sol¬ 
diers  )  of  the  British  armed  forces  in  India,  many  of  whom  were 
Brahmans,  it  was  rumored  that  the  British  intended  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  And  then  word  got  around  about  a  far 
more  serious  matter. 

The  rifles  used  in  those  days  had  cartridges  with  heavily 
greased  patches  at  the  end.  This  required  the  soldier  to  bite  off 
the  end  of  the  cartridge  and  pour  the  powder  into  the  barrel. 
It  was  charged  that  beef  grease  was  used  in  the  cartridges,  and 
it  was  a  sacrilege  for  Hindus  to  touch  it,  since  the  cow  was 
sacred.  Among  the  Moslem  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  rumor 
spread  that  the  cartridges  were  greased  with  pork,  which  was 
equally  defiling  under  the  law  of  Islam.  Because  of  these  and 
other  complaints,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  known  also  as  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion,  suddenly  exploded  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bengal  army 
early  in  1857.  The  rebellious  troops  swarmed  over  north  central 
India,  committing  atrocities  which  contemporary  British  ac¬ 
counts  characterized  as  “hideous.”  The  shadowy  Mogul  Empire 
was  still  in  existence,  and  the  mutineers  proclaimed  Emperor 
Bahadur  Shah  the  emperor  of  all  India.  They  captured  Delhi, 
massacred  Europeans  wherever  they  found  them,  especially  in 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  which  was  the  target  of  a  desperate 
siege.  It  was  eventually  rescued  by  a  British  relief  force. 

Much  of  India  was  not  involved  in  the  mutiny,  and  troops 
from  the  Punjab,  Madras,  and  Bombay  stood  by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  So  did  many  of  the  princes,  including  the  head  of  the 
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largest  native  state,  Hyderabad.  The  Mutiny  lasted  for  a  year 
before  it  fizzled  out.  But  the  British  wrought  fearful  retribution 
on  the  defeated  rebels. 

The  British  Government  Takes  Over 

The  Mutiny  represented  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
India.  In  the  autumn  of  1858  Parliament  passed  an  “Act  for  the 
Better  Government  of  India,”  transferring  the  entire  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  British  government. 
The  European  troops  of  the  Company  were  amalgamated  with 
the  royal  service.  The  governor  general  received  the  new  title 
of  viceroy.  The  expropriation  of  land  was  discontinued. 

India,  now  under  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(Great  Britain),  consisted  of  two  parts.  One  of  them  was  British 
India,  directly  under  the  government  in  London,  and  the  other 
one  was  the  India  of  the  princes,  indirectly  under  British  rule. 

How  was  British  India  governed?  The  key  man  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  the  D.O.,  or  district  officer,  sometimes  also 


The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  built  by  Shah  Jahan  in  1630-50  as  memorial 
to  his  favorite  wife.  It  has  been  called  the  "Marble  Queen  of  Sorrow." 


called  magistrate  or  collector.  There  were  several  hundred  of 
them,  administering  the  basic  units  of  British  India.  A  number 
of  districts  were  grouped  together  to  form  a  division,  and  the 
divisions  formed  provinces,  under  lieutenant  governors. 

The  Role  of  the  Princely  States 

As  to  the  India  of  the  princes,  there  were  562  states  under 
Indian  domestic  rule.  If  the  ruler  was  a  Hindu,  he  usually  bore 
the  title  of  maharaja  ( “great  ruler” ) ;  but  if  he  was  a  Moslem, 
his  title  was  nawab*  (governor),  or  nizam *  (ruler).  Some  of 
these  states  were  larger  in  area  than  most  European  countries, 
as  for  instance,  Kashmir.  Others  had  populations  running  into 
many  millions,  as  Hyderabad.  At  the  other  extreme  were  some 
small  parcels  of  land,  with  only  a  few  peasant  holdings. 

The  princes’  powers  depended  on  the  treaties  they  had 
concluded  with  Britain  or,  previously,  with  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  Some  of  them  exercised  almost  full  independence  within 
their  frontiers,  with  their  own  domestic  laws,  courts,  systems  of 
education,  and  even  armies.  Some  of  them  became  quite  ad¬ 
vanced— Baroda,  for  instance,  enjoyed  an  excellent  library  sys¬ 
tem  and  free  education.  In  Travaneore,*  which  had  the  highest 
literacy  rate  in  India,  the  untouchables  were  admitted  into  the 
temples.  Other  states  were  very  backward,  composed  of  primi¬ 
tive  tribes.  The  princely  states  had  only  one  quarter  of  the  total 
population.  The  native  rulers  were  advised  by  British  residents 
or  agents  general  appointed  by  the  government  of  India.  But 
Britain  held  control  of  foreign  affairs,  defense,  and  currency. 

The  highest  official  in  India  was  the  viceroy,  or  governor 
general,  surrounded  by  all  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  power  in 
the  oriental  manner.  This  pomp  was  to  impress  the  population 
with  the  majesty  of  British  strength.  However,  the  viceroy  had 
a  superior  officer  in  London,  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Parliament,  the  source  of  all  imperial  authority. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,*  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Prime  Minister 
of  Britain,  put  through  Parliament  a  measure  which  secured  the 
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title  of  “Empress  of  India”  for  Queen  Victoria.  On  January  1, 
1877,  she  was  proclaimed  empress  in  a  magnificent  pageant  at 
Delhi.  This  was  the  Golden  Age  of  the  British  Empire.  London 
was  the  financial  center  of  the  globe,  British  trade  was  world¬ 
wide,  and  British  industries  flourished.  India  shipped  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  England  and  obtained  finished  products  from  her  in 
return.  Britain’s  products  were  admitted  to  India  almost  duty¬ 
free,  while  for  a  time  tariffs  had  to  be  paid  on  India’s  textile 
exports  to  England  to  protect  British  domestic  industries. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service 

Ruling  India  was  a  distinguished  body  of  officials,  the 
I.C.S.  (Indian  Civil  Service).  They  were  well-paid  to  compen¬ 
sate  them  for  the  hardships  of  life  away  from  home.  Their  re¬ 
tirement  allowances  were  generous.  The  best  officials  in  the 
service  were,  indeed,  first  class.  While  their  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  was  to  Britain,  they  knew  that  a  starving,  poverty-stricken 
India  would  not  be  much  of  an  asset  to  their  country.  They  took 
deep  interest  in  their  work,  of  which  they  were  proud.  Not  a 
few  of  them  learned  at  least  one  Indian  language.  They  were 
not  only  officials,  but  also  guides  and  advisers  of  their  charges. 
Inevitably,  there  were  also  a  few  officials  who  were  both  in¬ 
competent  and  cruel.  Always,  of  course,  they  were  backed  by 
the  shadow  of  Britain’s  armed  forces.  Only  thus  could  a  few 
thousand  British  officials,  with  a  larger  number  of  Indian  assist¬ 
ants,  administer  a  vast  and  teeming  subcontinent. 

One  great  fear  haunted  British  power,  however.  Behind 
those  tremendous  mountain  barriers  to  the  north  of  India  was 
a  sprawling  empire,  extending  all  the  way  from  central  Europe 
to  the  Bering  Strait.  It  was  the  realm  of  the  Russian  tsars.  In 
European  eyes  the  symbol  of  Russia  was  the  bear.  The  bigger 
it  grew,  the  greater  its  appetite.  What  if  it  leaped  over  the 
mountains  into  India  and  threatened  the  British  Empire?  The 
Russians  thirsted  for  open  waters.  Russia  was  flanked  by  frozen 
wastes  of  oceans,  while  India  was  embraced  by  great  warm  seas. 
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The  primitive  mountain  monarchy  of  Afghanistan  lay  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Russia.  The  western  entrance  of  the  famed 
Khyber  Pass  is  in  Afghanistan,  and  its  eastern  exit  is  in  the 
part  of  India  that  is  West  Pakistan  today.  While  the  Russians 
were  not  at  that  time  a  serious  threat  to  India,  the  British  took 
no  chances  of  Russia’s  stirring  up  disorder  among  the  wild 
Afghan  tribes.  In  the  60  years  after  1835,  the  British  waged 
several  Afghan  wars  to  keep  Afghanistan  under  control. 

Poverty,  Famine,  and  Plague 

The  population  of  India  under  British  rule  was  growing 
prodigiously.  The  subcontinent  was  constantly  overpopulated 
in  relation  to  its  food  supply.  The  British  tried  to  bring  more 
land  under  the  plow.  They  reclaimed  56  million  acres  through 
irrigation.  The  canal  system  they  built  was  one  of  their  greatest 
achievements.  It  embraced  the  great  Ganges  and  Jumna*  canals 
in  India,  with  more  than  1,200  miles  of  main  channels  and  6,500 
miles  of  distributaries,  as  well  as  the  vast  network  of  the  Punjab 
canals,  and  the  elaborate  systems  of  Madras. 

What  about  India’s  industrialization  under  British  rule? 
England  had  been  the  home  of  the  first  industrial  revolution, 
the  pioneer  of  harnessing  nature’s  forces  by  steam,  the  world’s 
foremost  industrial  country.  In  India,  however,  the  British  lacked 
a  consistent  policy  to  encourage  industry.  In  those  days  it  was 
a  generally  accepted  rule  that  colonies  were  to  provide  raw 
materials  which  the  “mother  country  a  stepmother,  in  reality 
—was  to  turn  into  finished  products. 

Yet,  it  was  possible  for  enterprising  and  persistent  Indians 
to  overcome  British  resistance.  The  first  great  industrial  leader 
of  India,  Jamsetji  N.  Tata,*  founded  an  industrial  combine 
which  has  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation:  the  Tata  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  at  Jamshedpur,*  in  the  northeast,  the  “Pitts¬ 
burgh’’  of  the  subcontinent.  Also,  the  Tatas  developed  textile, 
chemical,  and  hydroelectric  plants  and  carved  out  of  the  jungle 
a  model  city  where  they  housed  100,000  workers. 
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In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  India  was  often  hungry  and 
even  starving.  There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  the  very 
mention  of  the  name  of  India  evoked  visions  of  famines  and 
plagues.  Hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions  died  during 
the  great  famines.  Countless  other  people  were  destroyed  by 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  especially  malaria.  “Eyes  sunk  deep  in  the 
head  .  .  .  the  skin  hard,  with  the  bones  showing  through,”  a 
Dutch  visitor  reported;  “the  belly  nothing  but  a  pouch  hanging 
down  empty;  knuckle  and  kneecaps  showing  prominently.  .  .  . 
Whenever  you  went  you  saw  nothing  but  corpses.” 

The  Landholding  System 

Overpopulation  was  only  one  important  cause  of  these  con¬ 
ditions.  There  was  also  the  system  of  landholding.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  Indian  rulers,  long  before  the  British,  to  farm  out 
the  collection  of  land  taxes  to  agents,  called  zamindars .*  The 
agents  became  landlords  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  peasants 
became  sharecroppers  or  unemployed  paupers.  Many  zamindars 
grew  fat,  the  peasants  grew  lean.  A  seemingly  better  system  was 
that  of  the  ryotwari *  ( ryot  means  peasant),  under  which  the 
government  leased  the  land  directly  to  the  fanners.  But  both 
systems  favored  the  rich  and  ruthless  over  the  poor  man  who 
could  not  pay  his  taxes  and  rent,  could  buy  no  seeds,  fertilizer, 
or  tools.  The  result  was  almost  universal  poverty. 

Did  India,  then,  receive  no  benefits  from  British  mle?  Be¬ 
fore  the  English  came,  India  had  been  a  battlefield  of  warring 
rulers  and  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  during  much  of  Britain’s 
reign,  the  subcontinent  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  enforced  peace. 
While  the  British  did  not  give  much  elementary  education  to 
the  people,  they  did  not  keep  the  enterprising  from  drinking  at 
the  fountains  of  learning.  They  admitted  an  increasing  number 
of  Indians  to  lower  administrative  posts.  In  this  respect  they 
accomplished  more  than  some  other  European  powers  in  Asia, 
so  that  when,  finally,  independence  dawned,  India  had  a  corps 
of  fairly  well-trained  men  to  carry  on  the  government. 
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Chapter  2  — STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Who  were  the  Aryans  and  how  are  they  related  to  Western  civilization? 

2.  How  did  most  of  the  invaders  of  India  conquer  her? 

3.  What  were  the  “Golden  Ages”  of  Indian  history  and  how  do  they  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  Europe? 

4.  Why  were  private  trading  companies  important  in  the  17th  century? 

5.  How  did  a  small  number  of  British  manage  to  rule  huge  India? 


Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


Mohenjo-Daro 

purdah 

nawab 

pictographic 

Gupta 

“factory” 

Hellenism 

Jesuit 

“divide  and  rule 

Sakuntala 

Burmese 

viceroy 

Maurya 

Allah 

district  officer 

suttee 

zamindar 

sepoy 

thug 

ryotwari 

overpopulation 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Check-up  Questions 

Describe  the  earliest  civilizations  of  India,  and  compare  them  in  time 
with  those  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  China. 

What  early  Europeans  invaded  India  and  what  effect  did  they  have? 
What  were  the  most  important  early  native  dynasties  of  India? 

How  did  the  followers  of  Mohammed  come  to  India? 

Who  were  the  Mogul  emperors,  and  what  did  they  do  for  India? 
How  and  why  did  modern  Europeans  come  to  India? 

Who  were  Robert  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings? 

What  social  customs  of  India  did  the  British  attempt  to  reform? 

What  was  the  Indian  Mutiny? 

Why  did  the  British  government  take  control  of  India  from  the  East 
India  Company? 

Describe  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

What  were  the  chief  causes  of  poverty  and  famine  in  India? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  “time  line”  from  2500  B.C.  to  the  present,  showing  the  major 
events  of  Indian  history.  Use  “The  Histomap  of  History,”  by  John  B. 
Sparks,  as  a  reference. 
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2.  Make  a  chronological  list  of  the  numerous  peoples  that  have  invaded 
or  lived  in  India. 

3.  Prepare  a  biographical  sketch  of  Asoka. 

4.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  organization  and  function  of  the  East  India 
Company.  How  did  it  contrast  with  such  trading  companies  as  the 
Virginia  or  the  London  companies? 

5.  Draw  a  map  to  scale  comparing  the  size  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of 
India. 

6.  Give  a  blackboard  chalk  talk  in  which  you  use  maps  and  historical  ex¬ 
amples  to  show  why  the  British  were  concerned  over  Afghanistan. 

7.  Pretend  you  are  a  young  Englishman  starting  your  career  in  India  in 
the  late  19th  century.  Write  a  letter  home  to  your  relatives  describing 
your  life  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  * 

8.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Why  did  the  British  succeed  in  colonizing  India  where  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  the  French  did  not? 

(b)  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny? 

(c)  On  what  did  the  power  of  the  native  princes  in  India  depend? 

( d )  What  handicaps  and  what  benefits  did  .British  rule  impose  on  India? 

Books,  Pamphlets and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books: 

Basham,  A.  L.  The  Wonder  That  Was  India.  Evergreen,  1959. 

Nehru,  Jawarharlal.  The  Discovery  of  India.  Orig.  pub.  by  John  Day, 
1945;  repub.  as  paperback,  1960.  Foreword  by  Robert  I.  Crane. 
Anchor,  1960. 

Sen,  Gertrude  Emerson.  The  Pageant  of  Indian  History.  Harper. 
Wallbank,  T.  Walter.  A  Short  History  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Mentor, 
1958. 

Other  Books: 

Binyon,  Sir  Laurence.  Akbar.  Appleton,  1932. 

Martin,  Michael  R.  A  Graphic  Guide  to  World  History.  Holt,  1959. 
Panikkar,  K.  M.  A  Surveu  of  Indian  History.  Asia  Publishing  House, 
Bombay,  1947. 

Rawlinson,  H.  G.  India,  A  Short  Cultural  History.  Praeger,  1952. 
Spear,  Percival,  ed.  The  Oxford  History  of  India.  Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
1958. 

Articles: 

“Perspective  of  India,”  Atlantic,  Oct.,  1953. 

Unit  on  India.  World  Week,  March  9,  1960. 
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CHAPTER  3 


The  Awakening  of  India 


Spearhead  of  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism 
against  the  British  Empire  was  the  Indian 
National  Congress  party,  whose  George  Washington 
was  Mahatma  Gandhi,  revered  by  millions  for  his 
personification  of  "soul  force"  and  nonviolence. 
India  finally  won  independence,  but  at  the 
price  of  division  into  two  nations,  one 
predominantly  Hindu,  the  other  Moslem. 


I  ATE  in  the  19th  century,  Britain  began  to  realize  that  Indians 
•  must  eventually  be  given  a  larger  role  in  their  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  English  education,  inadequate  though  it  was,  became 
the  major  factor  in  bringing  to  birth  the  movement  that  eventu¬ 
ally  ousted  the  British  from  India.  Indians  learned  in  English 
schools  not  only  how  to  speak  English  but  about  parliamentary 
democracy,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  obligations  of  government 
toward  the  people.  Democratic  institutions  had  developed  most 
fully  in  Britain,  and  some  reflection  of  them  inspired  the  growth 
of  nationalism  wherever  the  British  ruled  throughout  the  world. 
A  retired  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  an  English- 
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man,  Allan  Octavian  Hume,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  suggest 
that  the  “most  cultured  and  enlightened  minds  of  India”  take 
the  initiative  in  forming  an  organization  for  self-improvement. 
He  dispatched  letters  to  Calcutta  University  graduates,  urging 
them  to  form  an  association  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  political 
regeneration  of  India. 

The  Indian  National  Congress 

The  year  was  1885  and  the  organization  that  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  response  to  this  call  was  the  “Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress.”  Called  sometimes  “The  Congress”  or  the  “Congress 
party,”  it  was  not  a  legislative  body,  as  its  name  might  suggest 
to  Americans,  but  a  political  organization. 

However,  the  Congress  wanted  to  remain  loyal  to  Great 
Britain.  “It  is  under  the  civilized  rule  of  the  Queen  and  the 
people  of  England,”  declared  its  first  president,  W.  C.  Bonerji,* 
“that  we  meet  here  together,  hindered  by  none,  freely  allowed 
to  speak  our  minds  without  the  least  fear  or  hesitation.  Such  a 
thing  is  possible  under  British  rule,  and  under  British  rule  only.” 

In  India,  we  have  seen,  there  were  two  great  “communi¬ 
ties,”  the  Hindus  and  Moslems,  the  former  much  larger  than 
the  latter.  The  response  to  rally  to  the  Congress  came  mainly 
from  the  Hindus,  and  very  few  Moslems.  This  was  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  ideas  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  movement. 
The  Congress,  they  believed,  should  concern  itself  with  the 
welfare  of  all  Indians. 

In  the  early  20th  century  the  president  of  the  Congress  was 
G.  K.  Gokhale,  *  of  whom  a  British  observer  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  finest  characters  India  had  produced,  blending  a  deep 
understanding  of  Indian  mentality  with  a  knowledge  of  Western 
history.  At  the  outset,  supporters  of  the  organization  were  mainly 
intellectuals  and  professional  people.  One  object  of  the  Congress 
was  to  help  build  a  bridge  between  the  people  and  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  Among  the  main  concerns  of  the  Congress  were  also 
education  and  social  reform. 
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The  All-India  Moslem  League 

Meanwhile,  what  were  the  Moslems  doing?  Among  the 
Moslem  potentates  of  India  few  were  better  known  than  the 
Aga  Khan.  He  was  the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  Ismaili*  sect,  with 
followers  not  only  in  India,  but  also  in  east  Africa  and  parts  of 
central  Asia.  He  was  better  known  in  Europe  as  a  worldly  man, 
the  owner  of  a  famous  racing  stable,  very  much  at  home  in  the 
highest  society.  The  Aga  Khan  was  strongly  pro-British,  active 
in  gaining  support  for  British  rule  in  India.  As  a  counterpart  of 
the  Congress,  he  helped  found  the  All-India  Moslem  League  in 
1906,  perhaps  with  British  prompting.  Thus  India  had  two 
major  organizations,  the  Congress  and  the  League,  for  the 
Hindus  and  the  Moslems.  In  the  later  history  of  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  the  Congress  and  the  League  played  leading  and  often 
conflicting  roles.  (See  pages  77-80.) 

"Lay  Down  Your  Life  for  Bengal" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  the  province  of  Bengal 
had  a  population  of  about  78  million.  Lord  Curzon,  the  able 
British  viceroy  at  this  time,  made  some  economic  reforms.  But 
he  decided  that  Bengal  was  too  big  for  one  province,  and  so 
in  1905  it  was  partitioned.  Eastern  Bengal,  a  considerable  part 
of  whose  people  were  Moslems,  was  separated  from  the  rest 
and  attached  to  the  province  of  Assam.  To  many  Hindus  this 
arrangement  appeared  to  be  a  sinister  British  plot.  “A  handful 
of  alien  robbers,”  a  Bengali  newspaper  exclaimed,  “is  ruining 
India  by  robbing  her  wealth.  Lay  down  your  life,  but  first  take 
a  life!”  A  revolt  exploded  in  the  region.  India  was  awakening, 
indeed,  with  the  intellectuals  in  the  Congress  and  the  masses 
of  the  people  on  the  roads.  To  head  off  more  trouble,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  London  decided  to  act. 

In  1909,  Parliament  passed  the  “Indian  Councils  Act,”  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  the  Morley-Minto  Reforms,  after  Lord  Morley, 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  the  Earl  of  Minto,  the  viceroy 
at  the  time.  The  reforms  provided  that  the  membership  of  the 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  DOMINATES  INDIA,  1756-1947 


I  1  British  India  i  i  Native  States 
British  Territory  1756-1793 
Burma  became  independent,  1937 

__  Cities  underlined  were  early 
British  trading  posts 


Goa  (PORT. 
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imperial  legislative  council  and  of  the  provincial  legislative 
councils  should  be  largely  elected.  However,  the  elections  were 
made  by  only  a  handful  of  “safe”  people  in  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  district  boards,  and  municipalities.  It  was  also  decided, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Moslem  League,  that  the  Moslems 
should  have  separate  electoral  representation.  This  meant  that 
the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems  voted  for  lists  of  candidates  of 
their  own  faith  only,  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

The  World  War  and  Its  Aftermath 

When  the  First  World  War  broke  out  in  1914,  nationalism 
in  India  was  astir.  Britain’s  chief  enemies  were  Germany  and 
her  ally,  the  Ottoman  (Turkish)  Empire.  The  Turkish  Sultan 
also  bore  the  title  of  Caliph,  *  successor  to  Mohammed  the 
Prophet.  Thus  he  was  the  highest  religious  dignitary  in  the 
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Islamic  world,  and  in  India  there  were  tens  of  millions  of  the  j 
followers  of  this  creed.  Would  they  turn  against  the  British,  who  , 
were  fighting  their  Caliph?  And  would  Hindu  nationalists  take  i 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  world  war? 

The  Indians  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  they 
made  important  contributions  to  the  British  war  effort.  India  , 
furnished  Britain  with  about  1,200,000  fighting  men,  who  gave  f 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in  several  theatres  of  war,  and  . 
the  Indian  princes  contributed  sizeable  sums. 

In  the  famous  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  World  War  was  fought  “to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.”  India  was  a  part  of  the  world,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  it,  at  that.  After  1917  the  United  States  was  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Britain.  If  democracy  was  to  be  the  j, 
lot  of  man,  India  could  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  wake  of  the 
war,  people  in  Asia  began  to  talk  about  human  rights  and  free¬ 
dom.  Nationalism  was  knocking  at  the  gates. 

The  Government  of  India  Act 

One  year  after  the  war  ended,  in  1919,  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  London  passed  the  Government  of  India  Act,  based 
upon  the  Montagu-Chelmsford*  Report,  so  named  after  a  new 
secretary  of  state  for  India  and  the  viceroy.  The  preamble  of 
the  Act  stated  that  it  was  the  declared  policy  of  the  British  j 
Parliament  to  provide  “for  the  increasing  association  of  Indians  J 
in  every  branch  of  administration  and  the  gradual  development  . 
of  self-governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progressive 
realization  of  responsible  government  in  British  India  as  an  ^ 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.” 

The  viceroy  retained  full  control  in  such  vitally  important  -j 
matters  as  defense,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  budget.  In  emergen¬ 
cies  he  had  the  right  to  issue  decrees.  While  there  was  now  a  , 
federal  Legislative  Assembly  in  Delhi,  only  a  million  people 
were  allowed  to  vote.  r- 

Indian  leaders  had  demanded  responsible  government  on  j 
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both  the  federal  and  provincial  levels,  so  that  the  Government 
of  India  Act  did  not  satisfy  them.  Agitation  in  India  continued 
for  basic  reforms,  and  in  1927  the  British  government  appointed 
a  royal  commission  under  Sir  John  Simon,  a  prominent  member 
of  Parliament  and  of  several  cabinets,  to  look  into  the  Indian 
situation.  The  commission  made  two  visits  to  India  and  pub¬ 
lished  its  report  in  1930.  That  report  marked  the  beginning  of 
another  epoch  in  India’s  political  life. 

“The  Great  Soul" 

When  we  think  of  India,  we  inevitably  think  also  of  Gandhi, 
the  George  Washington  of  his  country,  considered  a  saint  by 
millions  of  his  countrymen.  His  full  name  was  Mohandas  Karam- 
chand  Gandhi,*  but  many  people  have  come  to  know  him  as 
Mahatma,  the  “Great  Soul,”  and  to  many  Indians  he  will  always 
be  known  as  Gandhiji,*  a  term  of  respect. 

He  was  born  in  1869  in  the  coastal  town  of  Porbandar,* 
facing  the  Arabian  Sea.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather  served 
as  prime  ministers  in  their  state.  His  native  tongue  was  Gujarati, 
one  of  the  important  Aryan  languages.  He  studied  law  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  then  practiced  in  South  Africa,  where  he  fought  against 
the  discrimination  Indian  immigrants  suffered  from  the  whites. 
The  Story  of  My  Experiments  with  Truth  is  the  title  of  his  auto¬ 
biography,  in  which  he  says  that  he  was  greatly  handicapped 
at  first  by  his  shyness.  He  learned  to  overcome  it,  however,  and 
to  face  a  barrage  of  foes. 

The  Indian  immigrants  in  South  Africa  were  confronted  by 
a  government  which  did  not  hesitate  to  use  its  police  powers. 
It  would  have  been  hopeless  for  the  Indians  to  fight  that  au¬ 
thority  by  violent  means.  Another  method  had  to  be  found,  and 
Gandhi  discovered  it  in  the  Mahahharata,  one  of  the  great  clas¬ 
sics  of  his  creed.  Inserted  in  that  epic  story  is  the  Song  of  the 
Blessed,  Bhagavad  Gita ,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  famous  song  taught  the  lesson, 
as  Gandhi  understood  it,  that  spiritual  strength  was  more  pow- 
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erful  than  physical  force,  that  intolerance  never  created  toler¬ 
ance,  and  that  the  offspring  of  violence  was  counter-violence— 
a  vicious  circle.  The  strongest  weapon  in  men’s  hands,  according 
to  Gandhi,  was  satyagraha*  soul-force  or  steadfast  grasping  of 
truth,  which  became  the  very  pivot  of  his  creed.  He  summarized 
his  philosophy  in  a  motto  from  the  Upanishads:  “Truth  always 
wins.”  The  practical  application  of  this  was  his  basic  policy, 
ahimsa  *  or  nonviolence,  long  an  Indian  tradition. 

After  his  return  from  Africa,  Gandhi  began  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  Indian  National  Congress.  It  was  a  middle- 
class  organization  then,  dominated  by  English-speaking  intel¬ 
lectuals.  Because  of  his  work  in  South  Africa,  Gandhi’s  reputa¬ 
tion  had  grown  in  his  homeland,  and  he  was  now  drawn  into 
the  party’s  work.  “He  was  like  a  powerful  current  of  fresh  air,” 


said  Pandit  Nehru,  one  of  Gandhi’s  leading  disciples,  “that  made 
us  stretch  ourselves  and  take  deep  breaths,  like  a  beam  of  light 
that  pierced  the  darkness.” 

Gandhi  turned  the  Congress  into  an  organization  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  people.  He  opened  its  doors  to  the  peasants,  the 
common  men.  “I  shall  work  for  an  India,”  Gandhi  summed  up 
his  aim,  “in  which  the  poorest  shall  feel  that  it  is  their  country, 
in  whose  making  they  have  an  effective  voice,  an  India  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  high  class  and  low  class  of  people,  an  India  in 
which  all  communities  shall  live  in  perfect  harmony.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  room  in  India  for  the  curse  of  untouchability  or  the 
curse  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs  .  .  .” 
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The  Amritsar  Massacre 


i 


In  the  wake  of  the  First  World  War  and  all  its  expectations  ^ 
revolts  kept  flaring  up  in  India.  Quickly,  the  British  Parliament 1 
passed  the  so-called  Rowlatt*  Acts  (1919)  which  gave  the  gov- i 
ernment  special  powers  to  deal  with  its  Indian  subjects,  includ- J 
ing  imprisonment  without  trial.  In  protest  against  these  meas- 1 
ures,  thousands  of  Indians  assembled  on  April  13,  1919,  in  the 1 
city  of  Amritsar,*  in  the  Punjab,  northwest  India. 
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Mahatma  Gandhi,  taken  in  1932  when  he  began  a  hunger  strike 
against  the  government's  treatment  of  the  "Untouchables." 


Commanding  officer  in  Amritsar  at  the  time  was  General 
;  Reginald  Dyer,  a  rigid,  old-fashioned  soldier.  The  unarmed 
;  demonstrators— Hindus,  Moslems,  Sikhs— met  in  a  large  public 
square*  from  which  only  a  few  narrow  lanes  led  to  the  rest  of 
the  town.  General  Dyer,  informed  of  the  meeting,  rushed  a 
platoon  of  some  50  soldiers  to  the  scene,  and  without  giving  the 
thousands  of  people  a  chance  to  disperse,  gave  orders  to  fire 
directly  into  the  crowd.  He  kept  on  firing  until  the  ammunition 
of  his  soldiers  was  exhausted.  In  the  report  he  prepared  about 
this  tragic  scene  he  inserted  a  cynical  military  phrase:  “The 
targets  were  good.”  Some  die-hard  Europeans  in  India  presented 
him  with  a  sword  of  honor  and  hailed  him  as  the  “Savior  of  the 
Punjab,”  thus  making  matters  even  worse.  The  number  killed 
in  the  Amritsar  Massacre  exceeded  four  hundred.  It  was  this 
event  that  prompted  Gandhi  to  characterize  India’s  alien  rule 
as  “satanic.” 
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In  and  Out  of  Jail 

Gandhi  was  a  frail  little  man,  physically  unimpressive,  but 
he  had  a  magnetic  power  that  few  people  could  resist.  He  be¬ 
came  the  best-known  man  in  India,  to  whom  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  listened.  Also  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  abroad.  Ha 
lived  in  a  retreat,  or  ashram*  at  Sabarmati,*  near  Ahmedabadi 
in  Bombay  Province,  and  it  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for.; 
people  from  all  over  the  world.  : 

The  fact  that  Gandhi  was  often  a  prisoner  became  one  of 
his  strongest  weapons.  He  was  in  and  out  of  jails  a  dozen  times,* 
and  one  of  his  biographers  commented  that  the  walls  of  hisl 
prisons  were  a  world-wide  sounding  board.  When  Gandhi  spoket 
from  his  cell  he  had  a  vaster  and  more  respectful  audience  tham 
a  potentate  from  his  throne.  Still  another  weapon  Gandhi  em-s 
ployed  was  fasting,  to  make  his  opponents  heed  his  words.  Once, 
in  1932,  he  began  a  “fast  unto  death”  in  protest  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  treatment  of  the  untouchables,  his  harijans,  “children 
of  God.”  The  government  dared  not  risk  his  starvation,  and  six 
days  later  it  gave  in. 

What  did  Gandhi  seek  to  accomplish?  First,  he  wanted 
freedom  for  India.  He  wanted  it  for  its  own  sake  and  also  be-^ 
cause  he  believed  that  a  free  India  would  be  in  a  better  position  I 
to  satisfy  the  peoples’  needs.  He  and  the  Congress  party  would 
have  been  content  at  first  with  dominion  status  within  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  leaving  defense  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
in  London’s  hands.  Later,  however,  their  objectives  changed. 

"Civil  Disobedience" 

He  knew  that  the  British  considered  India  the  very  pivot  j 
of  their  imperial  system.  He  also  knew  that  the  British  had  major  | 
economic  interests  in  the  country.  He  launched  a  campaign  of  \ 
civil  disobedience,  urging  Indians  not  to  pay  taxes.  For  genera-  t 
tions  the  Indians  had  been  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  salt.  In  the  J 
West  salt  is  a  common  and  cheap  commodity  which  everybody 
can  afford  to  buy.  Not  so,  however,  in  a  country  where  people 
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are  so  unspeakably  poor.  The  production  of  salt  in  India  was  a 
government  monopoly.  Gandhi  wanted  to  dramatize  the  fact 
that  this  tax  was  unjust,  and  to  do  so  he  undertook  his  famous 
march  to  the  sea  from  his  ashram.  This  was  in  April,  1930. 
Gandhi  and  his  followers  reached  the  sea  and  made  salt  from 
its  waters.  His  “salt  march”  became  front-page  news,  and  he 
was  now  in  a  position  to  command  world-wide  attention.  But 
the  tax  was  not  repealed. 

Gandhi  also  called  on  his  countrymen  to  spin  their  own 
yarn  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  thus  returning  to  the  traditional 
handicrafts.  British  textile  manufacturers  had  an  important  mar¬ 
ket  in  India.  Few  textile  tools  have  been  photographed  so  much 
as  Gandhi’s  spinning  wheel.  He  himself  was  shown  in  his  dhoti* 
or  loin  cloth,  in  countless  pictures  all  over  the  world.  Thus 
British  economic  interests  were  to  be  starved  out  of  India. 

Not  all  Indians  agreed  with  him,  in  or  out  of  the  Congress 
party.  More  than  once  riots  broke  out  when  he  advocated  merely 

A  young  Indian  girl  spinning  cotton  yarn.  She  is  using  a  type  of 
wheel  popularized  by  Gandhi.  The  family  shares  its  room  with  a  calf. 


nonviolent  non-cooperation  with  the  British.  Some  Congress 
leaders  thought  him  too  naive  to  realize  that  in  this  world  of 
violence,  people  understood  only  the  language  of  counter-vio¬ 
lence.  They  thought,  too,  that  it  was  wrong  to  turn  back  to 
antiquated  handicrafts  in  an  age  of  mechanization.  They  did 
not  see  how  India  could  raise  its  living  standards  by  returning 
to  out-of-date  ways.  But  Gandhi  was  also  critical  of  himself,  as 
his  frank  autobiography  reveals. 

Yet  he  did  win  the  attention  of  his  people— and  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  His  words  and  deeds  spoke  a  language  people 
understood.  Years  later,  too,  his  message  was  heeded  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  In  South  Africa,  where  racial  intolerance 
went  on  a  rampage,  many  a  Negro  leader  thought  that  Gandhi’s 
was  the  winning  way. 

New  Attempts  to  Find  a  Way 

The  era  between  the  two  World  Wars  of  our  century  was 
filled  with  great  changes.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  was  an 
organization,  the  “Communist  International,”  which  was  bent 
on  convincing  the  people  of  the  world  that  the  communist  way 
was  the  best.  Special  targets  of  this  International  were  “imperial¬ 
ism”  and  “colonialism.”  How  many  people  in  India  were  aware 
of  its  existence?  Perhaps  not  too  many,  but  those  who  did  were 
disturbed  and  so  were  the  British. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe,  too,  there  were  stirrings.  Dictator¬ 
ships  of  a  different  kind,  violently  anti-communist,  were  bob¬ 
bing  up  all  over  the  landscape.  These  were  the  fascist  dictator¬ 
ships,  which  also  stimulated  dissatisfaction  in  the  colonial  peo¬ 
ples’  minds.  No  longer  could  the  British  handle  the  situation 
by  sentencing  a  few  political  agitators  to  prison.  For  generations 
many  Englishmen  had  assumed  that  their  rule  in  India  was  to 
endure  forever.  Britain  still  clung  officially  to  this  view,  but 
obviously  more  reforms  had  become  inevitable. 

Great  constitutional  changes  were  expected  from  the  com¬ 
mission  headed  by  Sir  John  Simon,  whose  members  were  all 
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British.  Finally,  in  1930,  that  report  was  published,  and  it  was 
a  monumental  one— in  two  volumes.  But  the  tenor  of  the  report 
was  a  great  disappointment.  “A  cup  of  milk  for  the  hungry  lion” 
Indians  said.  Some  30,000  Indian  patriots  expressed  their  dis¬ 
appointment  so  loudly  that  the  British  sent  them  to  jail. 

Round-table  conferences  were  held  in  London  to  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  and  Gandhi  was  re¬ 
leased  from  prison  to  attend  them.  The  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1935  was  the  result.  It  proposed  a  federation  of  British 
India  and  the  India  of  the  princes,  provided  certain  conditions 
were  fulfilled.  But  the  two  groups  could  not  agree  on  the  terms. 
There  was  no  agreement  either  between  the  Congress  party 
and  the  Moslem  League.  Again  communal  riots  broke  out, 
costing  many  lives.  This  part  of  the  Act  never  came  into  force. 

However,  the  Act  had  also  another  part,  which  was  put  into 
effect.  This  part  referred  to  the  provinces.  The  11  major  ones 
were  to  have  elected  legislatures.  The  electorate  was  much 
larger  than  under  the  previous  acts,  but  still  only  about  34  mil¬ 
lion  voters.  The  elections  took  place  in  1937  and  the  Congress 
party  won  in  eight  provinces.  In  July  of  that  year  the  Indian 
provincial  ministries  were  formed.  Indians  now  occupied  some 
high  positions  and  British  officials  were  often  subordinates. 

India  and  the  Second  World  War 

The  Second  World  War  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1939. 
Britain  and  France  were  fighting  Hitler’s  Germany,  the  rulers 
of  which  held  that  the  people  of  northern  latitudes,  “Nordics,” 
whom  they  incorrectly  called  “Aryans,”  possessed  superior  qual¬ 
ities.  The  people  of  India  did  not  relish  the  superior  attitudes 
of  the  German  race  supremacists.  But  neither  did  they  like  an 
action  taken  by  the  British  government,  now  lined  up  against 
the  Germans.  The  government  in  London  had  declared  war  on 
the  government  in  Berlin,  in  the  name  of  India,  without  having 
consulted  the  political  leaders  on  the  subcontinent.  As  a  protest 
the  Indian  ministers  of  the  provincial  governments  resigned. 
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What  were  the  Indians  to  do?  The  Germans  had  on  their 
side  also  Italy  and  Japan— the  so-called  Axis  powers.  Progressive 
Indians  did  not  think  highly  of  this  combination.  At  the  same 
time,  was  this  not  the  time  to  push  the  British  into  a  corner  and 
extract  concessions  from  them?  One  of  the  Indian  leaders, 
Subhas  Chandra  Bose,*  went  over  to  Britain’s  enemies,  and 
turned  up  abroad  as  the  head  of  a  “Provisional  Government  of 
India,”  sponsored  by  the  Japanese.  He  called  himself  the  “Leader 
of  India,”  and  designated  himself  as  the  commander  of  the 
“Indian  National  Army.”  His  words,  however,  found  little  echo 
in  India  at  the  time. 

The  British  government  was  headed  by  Winston  Churchill, 
a  giant  of  courage  and  statesmanship,  but  a  man  of  the  old 
school  in  colonial  matters.  It  looked  for  a  long  time  as  if  Britain 
needed  all  the  friends  she  could  get,  and  it  was  political  wisdom 
not  to  antagonize  India.  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  speaking  for 
the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Britain,  decided  to  make  a 
new  offer  to  the  people  of  the  subcontinent.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
a  member  of  his  wartime  cabinet,  and  a  pillar  of  the  Labor  party, 
was  particularly  well  liked  by  many  Indian  leaders  because  he 
sympathized  with  their  views.  It  was  Sir  Stafford  whom 
Churchill  dispatched  to  India  to  break  the  deadlock. 

The  Mission  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 

The  British  envoy  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress  party  and  of  the  Moslem  League.  The  latter 
was  headed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,*  who  was  to  play  a 
historic  role.  This  was  the  offer  Sir  Stafford  transmitted: 

India  was  to  become  a  dominion,  linked  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  dominions  “by  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
crown  but  equal  to  them  in  every  respect,  in  no  way  subordi¬ 
nate  in  any  aspect  of  its  domestic  and  external  affairs.”  The 
status  of  India  was  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  complete 
independence  within  the  Empire.  However,  India  had  problems 
which  Canada  did  not  face.  There  were  the  hundreds  of  princely 
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Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  (1876- 
1948),  leader  of  the  Moslem 
League  and  first  governor 
general  of  Pakistan. 


states,  all  of  them  having  special  treaty  relations  with  the  British. 
What  was  to  happen  to  them?  The  Cripps  proposals  stipulated 
that  no  state  or  Indian  province  should  be  obliged  to  join  the 
postwar  union.  If  they  wished,  they  could  go  their  own  ways 
under  their  own  constitutions.  The  arrangement  based  on  this 
offer  was  to  enter  into  force,  however,  only  after  the  war. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Moslem  League  rejected  the 
offer.  They  wanted  independence  now,  not  in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  all  these  failures,  Britain  had  surprisingly  little 
trouble  with  India  during  the  Second  World  War.  The  Indian 
leaders  realized  that,  undesirable  though  British  overlordship 
might  be,  German  or  Japanese  tyranny  would  be  far  worse.  They 
took  no  advantage  of  the  fact  that  India  was  stripped  of  British 
troops.  Two  million  Indian  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  various 
theatres  of  the  war  where  they  stood  their  ground  bravely.  Lord 
Wavell,*  who  commanded  large  units  of  Indian  forces,  declared 
that  it  was  due  to  the  “soldiers  that  India  sent  and  the  material 
she  supplied  that  we  held  the  Middle  East.” 

Victory  and  Its  Aftermath 

The  war  machine  of  the  Axis  powers  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
vincible  for  many  heartbreaking  months  of  the  war.  By  1943, 
however,  the  seemingly  impregnable  machine  began  to  falter. 
Whereas  previously  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  seemed  to 
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The  public  buildings  of  the  new  India  are  ornate  and  classical.  This 
is  the  circular  House  of  Parliament  at  New  Delhi,  built  by  the  British. 


lose  no  battle,  now  they  could  not  win  one.  Finally,  in  May,  1945, 
Germany  was  crushed  and  a  few  months  later  the  same  fate 
befell  the  Japanese  war  lords.  Britain  emerged  victorious. 

Many  changes  had  occurred  during  the  war  in  the  world’s 
thinking  about  the  colonial  system.  Early  in  that  conflict,  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States  and  Britain’s 
Winston  Churchill  framed  a  famous  document  about  the  shape 
of  things  to  come.  It  was  drafted  on  board  a  cruiser  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  therefore  it  became  known  as  the  “At¬ 
lantic  Charter.”  Among  other  things,  the  two  world  leaders 
vowed  to  “.  .  .  respect  the  right  of  all  people  to  choose  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  they  will  live.”  Certainly,  this  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  reference  to  India,  too.  The  United  States  her¬ 
self  had  been  a  colony  and  won  her  freedom  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  United 
States  should  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  of  colonies. 

The  Hurricane  of  Nationalism 

When  the  war  ended,  the  “lower  tier”  of  Asia  belonged  to 
the  great  European  colonial  powers,  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France.  During  the  war  the  weakness  of  these  empires  had 
been  apparent.  For  four  years  the  Japanese  had  demonstrated 
military  superiority  to  the  Western  powers.  The  Japanese  were 
Asians  too,  like  the  Indians.  And  now  southern  Asia  was  swept 
by  a  political  hurricane,  breaking  upon  the  world  with  elemental 
force.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  “national  revolution”  of 
the  colonial  peoples  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  map. 
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Britain  had  been  on  the  winning  side,  to  be  sure,  but  her 
financial  sacrifices  were  so  great  that  she  had  lost  her  predomi¬ 
nant  position.  Should  there  come  a  general  uprising  in  India, 
Britain  did  not  feel  that  she  could  stem  the  tide.  At  the  same 
time,  Britain  knew  that  she  needed  overseas  markets  more  than 
ever  before.  If  she  pursued  a  die-hard  policy  in  India,  she  was 
bound  to  lose  that  market.  If  she  left  the  subcontinent  with 
good  grace,  she  would  probably  salvage  the  substance  of  power 
—great  economic  advantages,  linked  to  friendship. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  summer  of  1945,  a 
general  election  took  place  in  Britain.  At  this  election  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  of  Winston  Churchill  was  defeated,  and  the 
victor  was  the  Labor  party,  which  now  formed  a  government 
headed  by  Clement  Attlee.  British  Labor  had  a  more  liberal 
attitude  toward  the  colonies,  and  especially  toward  India,  than 
the  Conservatives.  The  government  in  London  decided  to  set 
India  free,  and  British  public  opinion  voiced  its  approval. 

The  timetable  worked  out  by  England  was  as  follows: 

India  was  to  draft  a  constitution.  A  provisional  government 
was  to  be  set  up,  resting  on  the  support  of  the  parties,  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  1945  Indian  elections.  At  that  point,  however,  the 
British  government  ran  into  a  serious  obstacle— the  eternal  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  relation  of  the  two  leading  creeds,  Hinduism  and 
Islam.  The  Moslem  League  shied  away  from  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  party. 

The  Congress  and  the  League 

About  three-quarters  of  the  people  of  the  subcontinent 
were  Hindus,  and  close  to  a  quarter  were  Moslems.  The  rest 
were  Christian  sects,  Sikhs,  Buddhists,  Jainists,  Parsees,  and 
animists.  The  Congress  was  predominantly  Hindu,  it  is  true,  but 
it  claimed  to  be  wfiat  its  name  said,  “The  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress,”  speaking  for  the  entire  nation,  irrespective  of  creed.  Not 
only  were  there  Moslems  in  the  Congress;  some  of  them  played 
leading  roles,  as,  for  instance,  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,*  one 
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Millions  of 
spectators  line 
roads  for  ceremonial 
procession  celebrating 
Republic  Day, 
anniversary  of 
Indian  independence, 
August  15,  1947. 


of  its  former  presidents,  whose  birthplace  was  Mecca. 

The  Congress  party  held  staunchly  to  the  view  that  India 
was  one  and  indivisible,  a  natural  and  historic  unit.  It  was 
bounded  by  high  mountains  and  the  seas.  Large  parts  of  the 
region  had  been  under  the  same  rule  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  more  recently  all  of  it  was  under  the  British  regime.  The 
various  areas  of  the  subcontinent  were  interdependent  in  eco¬ 
nomic  matters. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Moslem  League?  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  had  not  sought  the  establishment  of  a  Moslem  state. 
It  was  only  recently  that  this  idea  had  gained  ground.  This 
change  was  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Mohammed  Ali 
Jinnah,  president  of  the  All-India  Moslem  League. 


Jinnah  and  Pakistan 

Jinnah  was  an  aristocrat,  unlike  Gandhi,  who  stood  closer 
to  the  people.  Strangely,  the  man  who  wanted  to  set  up  a  reli- 
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gious  Moslem  nation  was  not  a  religious  man  himself.  His  op¬ 
ponents  said  that  he  had  to  have  a  new  country  established  on 
the  subcontinent  since  he  could  not  be  the  Number  One  man  in 
India.  He  was  backed  by  many  rich  Moslem  landowners,  zamin- 
dars ,  who  did  not  like  the  liberal  views  of  Nehru  and  other 
Congress  leaders.  They  feared  that  there  might  be  a  land  reform 
under  Congress  rule.  Democracy,  the  ideal  of  the  Congress,  did 
not  appeal  to  them.  The  Moslems  of  India,  Jinnah  declared,  did 
not  want  to  live  “under  any  system  of  government  that  was 
based  on  the  nonsensical  regime  of  Western  democracy.” 

Instead  of  one  country,  the  Moslems  said,  there  should  be 
two  nations  on  the  Indian  subcontinent.  One  of  them  would  be 
mainly  for  Hindus  and  the  other  for  the  followers  of  Islam.  But 
the  latter  did  not  live  in  one  continuous  territory.  Let  there 
then  be  two  parts  of  it,  no  matter  how  far  apart.  The  name  of 
the  country  was  to  be  Pakistan.  There  had  never  been  such  a 
nation  before,  and  the  very  designation  was  artificial.  It  may 
have  had  one  of  two  meanings.  Either  it  meant  “Land  of  the 
Pure”  or  it  was  composed  of  letters  in  the  names  of  provinces 
claimed  by  the  League:  Punjab,  Assam,  Kashmir,  and  Ba- 
luch  istan* 

The  British  Move  for  Independence 

The  Attlee  government  decided  upon  quick  action.  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  the  Indian  Independence  Act.  Power  was  to  be 
transferred  to  India  on  August  15, 1947,  on  the  basis  of  dominion 
status.  That  meant  full  independence,  with  the  right  of  seces¬ 
sion,  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  Two  dominions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  set  up— the  one  India,  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  Hindus;  and  the  other  Pakistan,  with  a  Moslem 
majority.  Since  there  were  two  areas  of  high  Moslem  concen¬ 
tration,  one  in  the  northwest  and  the  other  in  the  northeast, 
the  Pakistan  thus  created  had  two  “wings,”  about  a  thousand 
miles  apart.  In  the  west,  Pakistan  included  the  Northwest  Fron¬ 
tier  Province,  Baluchistan,  Sind,  and  the  western  part  of  the 
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Punjab.  East  Pakistan  included  the  eastern  portion  of  Bengal. 
The  two  nations  thus  created  were  to  distribute  equitably  the 
assets  and  liabilities  left  by  the  British. 

What  about  the  more  than  500  princely  states?  Britain  had 
treaties  with  them,  guaranteeing  certain  rights.  Obviously,  they 
had  to  be  annulled  or  else  there  could  be  no  India  or  Pakistan. 
The  states  were  told  to  make  their  own  arrangements,  joining 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  nations,  or  remaining  independent. 
Eventually,  all  of  them  joined  either  India  or  Pakistan.  Those 
that  tried  to  remain  independent  were  forced  into  union.  The 
princely  state  of  Hyderabad,  with  a  population  of  about  17 
million,  thought  that  it  was  large  enough  to  retain  its  independ¬ 
ence.  But  that  proved  impossible.  The  state  was  situated  in  the 
heart  of  India,  which  occupied  it  by  arms  in  1948. 

"A  Thousand  Shall  Fall" 

Even  before  the  two  new  countries  were  established,  an 
awesome  thing  occurred.  Suddenly,  millions  began  to  move, 
leaving  their  mud  huts  or  gutters  in  the  streets,  migrating  into 
India,  from  the  territory  that  was  to  become  Pakistan,  or  the 
other  way  around.  The  Hindus  stampeded  into  India,  and  the 
Moslems  into  Pakistan.  The  Sikhs  were  also  uprooted. 

Never  had  history  seen  so  vast  a  migration  in  so  short  a 
time.  How  many  people  were  on  the  move  nobody  knows— 12 
million  or  perhaps  more.  They  became  refugees  in  terribly 
crowded  quarters  in  slums  of  indescribable  filth. 

But  even  more  terrible  things  happened  during  the  mass 
migration.  In  a  frightful  outburst  of  violence  the  migrants  began 
to  slaughter  one  another— Hindus,  Moslems,  Sikhs.  This  out¬ 
break  could  only  have  been  caused  by  mass  hysteria  induced 
by  fear,  unhappiness,  despair,  hunger,  and  the  ruthless  rays  of 
the  sun.  “A  thousand  shall  fall,”  says  the  Bible,  but  in  this  holo¬ 
caust  nobody  was  able  to  count  the  dead,  the  number  of  whom 
has  been  estimated  from  100,000  to  more  than  a  million.  The 
bloodshed  finally  ceased  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
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Chapter  3  — STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  In  encouraging  the  formation  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the 
All-India  Moslem  League,  what  were  the  motives  of  the  British? 

2.  -.Why  was  Gandhi’s  policy  of  nonviolence  successful? 

3.  How  might  the  course  of  history  have  been  changed  if  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tionalists  had  opposed  the  British  in  World  Wars  I  and  II? 

4.  Why  did  the  British  eventually  give  India  her  independence? 

5.  Was  the  partition  of  the  subcontinent  inevitable? 


Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


Indian  National 
Congress 
imperialism 
colonialism 
Nordics 
“communities” 
All-India  Moslem 
League 
Caliph 


Government  of 
India  Act 
race  supremacists 
dominion  status 
land  reform 
harijans 
secession 
Ismaili  sect 
satyagraha 


ahimsa 

civil  disobedience 
ashram 
Communist 
International 
Axis  Powers 
Atlantic  Charter 
Conservative  party 
Labor  party 


Check-up  Questions 


1.  What  factors  brought  about  the  awakening  of  Indian  nationalism? 

2.  Who  was  the  “Great  Soul”?  Describe  him  and  his  beliefs. 

3.  How  did  the  Amritsar  Massacre  influence  the  course  of  Indian  history? 

4.  How  did  the  imprisonment  of  Indian  leaders  promote  the  nationalist 
movement? 

5.  How  did -the  British  try  to  give  more  self  rule  to  India? 

6.  What  did  India  do  during  World  War  II? 

7.  What  was  the  mission  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps? 

8.  Why  was  India  able  to  gain  her  freedom  without  a  major  war? 

9.  How  did  the  British  solve  the  dispute  between  Hindus  and  Moslems? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  up  in  parallel  columns  an  analysis  of  the  governmental  changes 
proposed  in  each  of  the  following:  (a)  The  Morley-Minto  Reforms; 
(b)  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report;  (c)  The  Sir  John  Simon  Report; 
(d)  The  Cripps  Proposals. 


2.  Organize  a  panel  discussion  on  Indian  policy  in  1945  with  each  partici¬ 
pant  taking  the  role  of  one  of  the  following:  (a)  Gandhi;  (b)  Nehru; 
(c)  Jinnah. 

3.  Hold  a  debate  on  the  subject  “Resolved:  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  the 
greatest  statesman  of  modern  times.” 

4.  Write  a  report  showing  how  India  has  influenced  American  life. 

5.  Draw  a  cartoon  illustrating  the  different  viewpoints  of  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  and  the  Moslem  League. 

6.  As  a  newspaper  reporter  for  the  London  Times,  write  a  news  article 
describing  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Gandhi’s  salt  march. 

(b)  The  British  leave  India. 

7.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Why  was  Britain  the  first  European  power  to  grant  independence 
to  her  colonial  peoples? 

(b)  How  did  the  struggle  for  Indian  independence  resemble  that  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  how  did  it  differ? 


Books  and  Articles  to  Read 


Paperback  Books: 

Fischer,  Louis.  Gandhi:  His  Life  and  Message  for  the  World.  Signet, 
1954. 

Gandhi,  M.  K.  Gandhis  Autobiography:  The  Story  of  My  Experiments 
with  Truth.  Beacon,  1957. 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal.  Toward  Freedom  (autobiography).  Orig.  pub.  1941. 
Beacon. 

Other  Books: 

Brecher,  Michael.  Nehru:  A  Political  Biography.  Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
1959. 

Campbell,  Alexander.  The  Heart  of  India.  Knopf,  1958. 

Dean,  Vera  M.  New  Patterns  of  Democracy  in  India.  Harvard  Univ. 
Press,  1959. 

Forster,  E.  M.  A  Passage  to  India  (novel) .  Harcourt,  1949. 

Sheean,  Vincent.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Knopf,  1955. 

Articles: 

“New  Life  for  India’s  Villages,”  A.  and  G.  Chappelle.  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  April,  1956. 

“The  Commonwealth,”  Geoffrey  Godsell.  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  24,  1960. 

“India  Deadlock,”  Senior  Scholastic,  May  11,  1960. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Independent  India 

The  Republic  of  India  struggled  to  solve  its 
mountainous  political,  economic  and  educational 
problems.  Led  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
a  sensitive  aristocrat  with  socialist  leanings, 
this  young  federation  of  states  under  a 
parliamentary  government  has  striven  to 
raise  by  democratic  methods  the  low  living 
standards  of  its  300  million  villagers. 

THUS  came  into  being  the  independent  nation  of  India.  It  was 
a  momentous  change  from  being  a  possession  of  Great  Britain 
to  becoming  a  sovereign  democratic  republic  under  a  constitu¬ 
tion  that  became  effective  January  26,  1950.  However,  India 
chose  to  remain  a  member  of  the  “Commonwealth  of  Nations,” 
previously  known  as  the  British  Commonwealth,  a  purely  vol¬ 
untary  association  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  members.  The 
English  Queen  is  its  symbol,  but  not  its  effective  ruler. 

India  has  the  second  largest  population  of  all  nations  in 
the  world.  Its  estimated  438  million  people,  exceeded  only  by 
China’s  670  million,  are  currently  increasing  at  the  rate  of  eight 
million  a  year.  There  are  many  countries  in  the  world  whose  total 
population  is  less  than  India’s  annual  increase.  Her  area,  includ- 
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ing  Kashmir,  is  1,259,757  square  miles,  only  about  one-third 
that  of  the  United  States.  Therefore  the  population  density  of 
India  is  appallingly  high— about  325  per  square  mile,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  50  in  our  own  country. 

The  Government  of  India 

The  foundations  of  modern  India  were  laid  in  her  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  contains  395  articles,  much  longer  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  constitution  describes  its  aims  as  justice, 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  It  contains  a  Bill  of  Rights  very 
much  like  our  own,  with  full  political  and  religious  freedom  for 
all.  It  outlaws  such  discrimination  as  enforced  segregation  of 
the  former  untouchables  at  the  wells,  in  the  streets,  at  places 
of  worship  and  schools.  This  affects  over  50  million  Indians. 

India’s  governmental  system  is  more  like  that  of  Great 
Britain  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Power  is  derived  from 
the  people  through  elections  for  members  of  Parliament.  The 
federal  legislature  consists  of  two  houses— Lok  Sabhaf  the 
House  of  the  People,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  Rajya 
Sabha  *  the  Council  of  States,  members  of  which  are  elected 
indirectly  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  states.  The  “lower” 
house,  Lok  Sabha,  is  the  more  important,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  in  Britain.  While  money  bills  must  originate  in  the 
Lok  Sabha ,  the  “upper”  house  may  make  recommendations  on 
them  to  the  lower  house  within  14  days;  but  the  House  of  the 
People  may  reject  this  advice. 

The  number  of  voters  at  the  general  election  of  1957  was 
nearly  193  million,  the  largest  electorate  in  the  world,  and  there 
were  200,000  polling  stations.  Elections  in  India  are  much  more 
complicated  than  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  illiteracy 
of  most  of  the  people  and  the  remoteness  of  some  portions  of 
the  country.  Distinctive  symbols  designate  the  various  parties. 
Sometimes  it  takes  weeks  for  election  officials  to  visit  a  primi¬ 
tive  mountain  community  reached  only  by  faint  jungle  trails. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  two  leading  parties,  Demo- 
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Calcutta,  India's  largest  city,  has  modern  buildings  and  transportation 
problems.  Its  traffic  policemen  stand  on  elevated  platforms. 


cratic  and  Republican.  In  India,  however,  there  are  several 
parties,  but  with  one  difference.  The  Indian  National  Congress 
has  been  the  dominant  force  from  the  beginning,  and  has  held 
a  large  majority  of  the  520  seats  in  the  lower  house  of  Parliament 
since  independence.  The  Congress,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the 
Indians’  instrument  to  work  for  their  independence,  and  as 
such  it  comprised  all  political  views,  from  ultraconservative  to 
radical.  Would  the  Congress  now  break  up  into  several  parties? 

The  Congress  did  not  break  up.  Its  leaders  felt  that  national 
unity  was  imperative  for  the  task  of  nation-building.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  easy  to  state  what  this  party  stands  for.  It  advocates 
a  democratic  form  of  government  and  an  advanced  social  and 
economic  policy.  One  of  its  leaders,  the  late  Sardar  V.  Patel/ 
was  a  conservative;  and  its  best-known  leader,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  who  became  the  first  prime  minister,  is  a  liberal-socialist. 

The  Party  Lineup 

In  comparison  with  the  Congress,  all  other  political  parties 
were  small.  Next  in  importance  was  the  Communist  party, 
organized  in  1934,  which  exercises  considerable  influence  on  the 
labor  movement.  Like  its  Russian  counterpart,  it  wants  a  fully 
planned  economy  and  the  nationalization  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  also  in  favor  of  collective  farming,  as  opposed  to 
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individual  agriculture.  At  least  in  public,  it  abandoned  its 
former  policy  of  gaining  its  aims  by  force. 

A  small  group  of  Congress  members  broke  away  from  the 
parent  body  in  1947  and  formed  the  Praja*  Socialist  party, 
which  considers  many  parts  of  the  Congress  program  outdated, 
and  aims  at  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  democratic  social¬ 
ist  society  in  India. 

The  Hindu  Mahasabha*  (General  Association),  which  has 
been  declining  in  recent  years,  refused  to  accept  Pakistan  and 
kept  on  pressing  for  the  unification  of  the  entire  subcontinent. 
Extreme  nationalism  is  written  on  the  banner  of  this  group,  as 
also  on  that  of  the  Bharatiya  Jan  Sangh,  the  Indian  People’s 
party.  “Down  with  Pakistan!”  is  their  battle  cry,  and  “Up  with 
Bharat*  (India).” 

Another  conservative  party,  formed  in  1959,  calls  itself  the 
Freedom  party,  Swatantra  *  India’s  first  governor  general  after 
independence  was  the  founder  of  this  party,  Chakravarti  Raja- 
gopalachari,  *  a  prominent  leader  from  Madras.  “Our  party  is  in 
revolt  against  statism,”  its  chieftain  said.  Particularly  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  that  part  of  the  Congress  platform  which  advocates 
cooperative  farming. 


Bombay  has  fine  residential  districts  as  well  as  slums.  This  view  is 
from  Malabar  Hill,  overlooking  Marine  Drive  and  Chowpatty  Beach. 


Communists  in  Kerala 

In  only  one  of  the  Indian  states  have  the  Communists  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forming  a  government.  That  is  Kerala,  *  in  the  south¬ 
west— and  then  only  temporarily.  The  Communists  emerged  as 
the  largest  party  in  Kerala  in  1957,  although  lacking  an  absolute 
majority,  while  their  opposition  was  split.  They  formed  a  coali¬ 
tion  government  with  other  left-wing  parties. 

Among  all  the  Indian  states  Kerala  is  the  most  literate.  It 
also  has  a  fairly  large  number  of  non-Hindus,  mainly  Christians. 
Dissatisfaction  in  the  state  was  fed  by  educated  people  who 
failed  to  gain  positions  they  thought  suitable  for  their  abilities. 
The  Communist-controlled  Kerala  government  announced  a 
bold  program  of  economic  reform.  Employers  were  to  pay  higher 
wages,  the  large  estates  were  to  be  split  up,  and  the  maximum 
holding  was  limited  to  15  acres.  The  rest  of  the  estates  was  to 
be  distributed  among  the  small  peasantry  and  tenants.  The 
Kerala  government  then  sought  to  increase  its  control  of  private 
schools.  The  parochial  schools  complained  bitterly  of  inter¬ 
ference  and  revolts  flared  up.  In  an  emergency  the  president  of 
the  republic  has  the  right  to  assume  control,  and  the  national 
government  took  charge  in  Kerala.  In  subsequent  elections  the 
Communists  lost  control  of  the  state. 

A  Federation  of  States 

India  is  a  federation,  somewhat  like  the  United  States,  and 
its  component  parts  are  the  states,  “each  endowed  with  sov¬ 
ereign  powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  fields  assigned  to  them 
respectively.” 

At  first  the  Indian  Union  consisted  of  27  states  and  two 
territories,  but  in  the  course  of  time  changes  were  made.  Early 
in  the  1950’s  there  were  serious  uprisings  on  the  east  coast,  in 
the  state  of  Madras.  In  a  region  where  the  dominant  language 
was  Telugu,  people  were  clamoring  for  a  state  of  their  own.  In 
such  a  state,  they  believed,  their  interests  would  be  better 
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served.  Eventually  they  got  what  they  wanted,  and  thus  the 
first  language-state  of  India  came  into  being— Andhra.  * 

Now  in  other  parts  of  the  country  people  were  clamoring 
for  the  establishment  of  language  states.  Finally,  in  1956,  the 
states  were  reorganized  following,  wherever  possible,  the 
boundaries  of  India’s  major  tongues.  Later  the  large  state  of 
Bombay  was  divided  into  two  states,  Gujerat*  and  Maharash¬ 
tra,*  each  speaking  its  own  language.  There  were  15  such  states 
in  1960.  (See  map  below.)  Not  everybody  was  sure  that  this 
would  prove  the  best  solution.  Would  not  India  fall  apart  if 
each  state  was  held  together  only  by  a  common  language? 


THE  STATES  OF  INDIA  TODAY 


The  President  and  the  Government 

The  nominal  chief  executive  of  the  Republic  of  India  is  the 
president.  He  is  elected  indirectly  by  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament  and  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  states. 
He  serves  for  five  years  and  is  eligible  for  re-election.  India’s 
constitution  vests  in  the  president  the  executive  power  of  the 
union,  including  command  of  the  armed  forces.  He  has  broad 
powers  in  emergencies  caused  by  internal  disturbances  or  war. 
The  president  of  India,  however,  does  not  play  the  same  role 
as  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  is  elected  by 
the  people  (by  way  of  the  Electoral  College)  and  can  thus 
speak  in  their  name.  The  former  is  elected  indirectly.  Real  power 
in  India,  as  in  Great  Britain,  is  exercised  by  the  prime  minister. 

The  first  president  of  the  Republic  of  India  was  elected  in 
1950.  He  was  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,*  and  he  was  subsequently 
re-elected.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  the  University  Law  Col¬ 
lege  in  Calcutta,  and  a  member  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  Bar. 
He  had  joined  Gandhi,  and  advancing  quickly  up  the  ranks  of 
the  Congress  party,  he  became  its  general  secretary  and  presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  imprisoned  several  times  for  participation  in  civil 
disobedience  campaigns,  the  last  time  in  1942  for  three  years. 

Pandit  Nehru 

Under  the  Indian  parliamentary  system,  as  in  Britain,  the 
prime  minister  combines  in  his  person  the  functions  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  leader  and  the  chief  executive.  He  is  elected  by  his  con¬ 
stituency  at  the  regular  general  elections,  and  by  his  party— the 
majority  party  in  Parliament  —  as  its  leader.  Thus  the  prime 
minister  works  with  his  party  in  Parliament,  to  which  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  Should  Parliament  be  displeased  with  him,  it  can  vote 
him  down  and  then  he  is  relieved  of  his  post.  The  United  States 
president,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  voted  out  by  Congress 
and  remains  at  the  helm  to  the  end  of  his  term. 

The  first  prime  minister  of  India  was  Pandit  (Scholar) 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  also  was  given  the  posts  of  minister  of 
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external  affairs  (corresponding  to  our  secretary  of  state),  of 
scientific  research,  and  later,  of  atomic  energy.  India's  name 
was  closely  linked  with  that  of  Nehru  and,  indeed,  the  world 
over  he  was  “Mr.  India.” 

The  Nehrus  are  Brahmans,  the  highest  Hindu  caste,  and 
even  more.  They  are  Kashmiri  Brahmans  by  descent,  of  the 
highest  social  standing.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  however,  was  born 
in  the  plains,  at  Allahabad,  in  1889.  His  father,  Motilal  Nehru,* 
was  a  successful  attorney  who  prospered  under  British  rule. 

Jawaharlal  was  only  15  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to 
British  schools,  and  later  he  went  to  Cambridge  University.  He 
liked  England,  liked  the  British,  and  felt  very  much  at  home  in 
their  midst.  Although  Hindustani  was  his  native  language,  he 
became  a  fluent  writer  and  orator  in  English.  His  books  give 
ample  evidence  of  his  brilliant  mastery  of  the  English  tongue. 


The  great  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  Jam¬ 
shedpur  is  constantly  expanding  with  U.S.  loans. 
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Young  Nehru  might  have  remained  pro-British  but  for  a 
dramatic  event,  previously  described,  the  Amritsar  Massacre. 
At  the  time  he  was  practicing  law  in  India.  Now  he  fell  under 
the  spell  of  Gandhi  and  the  National  Congress. 

Nehru  was  still  a  comparatively  young  man  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Congress  party  in  1929,  and  he  served 
several  terms  in  that  post.  Between  1921  and  1934  Nehru  un¬ 
derwent  seven  terms  in  jail,  which  he  called  his  “university”  and 
“working  quarters.”  There  he  had  the  leisure  to  work  on  his 
plans  for  an  independent  India  and  to  do  much  of  his  writing. 

No  two  people  could  be  more  different  than  Nehru  and 
Gandhi.  The  latter  was  grass-roots  India,  while  the  former  is  an 
intellectual  aristocrat.  Gandhi  was  a  Hindu  to  his  marrow, 
Nehru  is  a  man  of  the  world.  The  Mahatma  advocated  a  few 
simple  ideas  —  soul-force,  nonviolence,  civil  disobedience,  the 
ultimate  victory  of  truth.  Nehru  recognized  Gandhi’s  greatness, 
while  not  always  agreeing  with  him.  However,  both  men  seemed 
to  have  one  quality  in  common— their  concern  for  their  people 
and  their  country.  They  were  thinking  of  India  not  merely  as  a 
symbol,  an  image,  an  abstract  notion,  but  as  the  homeland  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  needed  help.  The  independence 
of  India  meant  to  them  not  merely  a  government  of  her  own, 
but  also  food  for  her  people  and  better  health,  so  millions  should 
not  perish  from  hunger.  Gandhi  was  fairly  conservative  in  his 
views,  while  Nehru  became  a  socialist. 

Other  Political  Leaders 

Who  were  some  of  the  other  chief  Congress  leaders?  One 
of  them  was  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  *  who  practiced  law  in  Ahmeda- 
bad,  entered  politics  during  the  First  World  War,  became  a 
strong  supporter  of  Gandhi,  and  was  especially  active  as  party 
organizer  and  leader  of  the  right-wing  nationalists.  He  died 
when  independent  India  was  still  in  its  infancy. 

Then  there  was  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  a  Moslem, 
former  president  of  the  Congress  party.  He  died  in  1958.  Presi- 
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dent  Prasad  called  him  the  “embodiment  of  Indian  culture.” 
The  Hindustan  Times  wrote:  “His  death  has  come  as  a  national 
tragedy.” 

Well  known  both  to  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
become  Krishna  Menon,*  a  friend  of  Nehru,  for  several  years 
India’s  chief  spokesman  at  the  United  Nations,  and  later  the 
country’s  minister  of  defense. 

Better  known  in  India  than  in  America  is  Morarji  Desai,* 
a  few  years  younger  than  Nehru,  and  the  holder  of  important 
government  posts.  He  joined  the  National  Congress  in  1930  and 
the  following  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the  All-India  Con¬ 
gress  Committee.  In  1937  he  became  minister  in  the  government 
of  Bombay,  but  resigned  his  post  two  years  later  in  protest 
against  India’s  involvement  in  the  war  by  the  British.  In  1956, 
Desai  was  appointed  minister  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the 
central  Indian  government,  and  in  1958  minister  of  finance. 

In  the  new  India  women  play  an  important  role  and  have 
full  equality  with  men  in  government  and  professional  life.  The 
first  woman  minister  of  India,  Mrs.  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit,*  sister 
of  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  served  as  minister  of  public  health  in 
the  government  of  the  United  Provinces  before  the  Second 
World  War.  After  the  war  she  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Indian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  ambassador  to  Moscow, 
and  ambassador  to  the  United  States  (1949-1951),  where  she 
became  very  popular  and  received  many  honorary  degrees.  In 
1954  she  was  elected  president  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  the  same  year  she  was  chosen  India’s 
high  commissioner  in  London. 

'The  Light  Has  Gone  Out  of  Our  Lives'7 

Few  countries  have  ever  faced  such  monumental  problems 
as  India.  The  Hindu-Moslem  massacres  continued  after  inde¬ 
pendence  and  Gandhi  observed  them  with  profound  sorrow. 
This  was  not  the  kind  of  independence  he  wanted.  On  January 
13,  1948,  he  told  his  countrymen  that  he  would  fast  unto  death 
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unless  the  slaughter  ended.  As  he  had  many  times  before,  he 
led  an  open-air  prayer  meeting  in  New  Delhi  on  the  30th  of  the 
month.  Hindu  extremists  were  furious  because  he  wanted  to 
save  Moslem  lives.  One  of  them,  a  former  member  of  the  reac¬ 
tionary  Mahasabha,  which  fought  partition,  stole  close  to  the 
spot  where  Gandhi  was  sitting.  Taking  careful  aim,  he  fired 
three  times,  and  Gandhi  died,  crying  “He  Ram”  (“Oh  God!”). 

Horror  swept  not  only  the  crowd  of  worshippers,  but  also 
the  entire  world.  The  British  statesman  who  had  tried  to  solve 
India’s  problem.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  commented:  “I  know  no 
other  man  of  any  time  .  .  .  who  so  forcefully  and  convincingly 
demonstrated  the  power  of  spirit  over  material  things.”  “Friends 
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and  comrades,”  said  Nehru,  Gandhi’s  disciple,  “the  light  has 
gone  out  of  our  lives  and  there  is  darkness  everywhere.” 

Freedom  from  Starvation 

How  does  one  know  how  rich  or  poor  a  country  is?  One 
way  to  measure  this  is  to  add  up  the  value  of  all  the  goods  and 
services  produced  in  a  given  year  and  to  divide  it  by  the  number 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  Economists  call  the  result  the  per  capita 
national  income  and  it  serves  as  a  yardstick.  The  United  States 
is  at  the  very  top  of  the  list,  with  more  than  2,150  dollars  a  year 
per  person.  India  after  the  Second  World  War  was  near  the 
bottom,  with  a  per  capita  income  of  only  50  dollars  a  year. 

There  is  another  way  to  measure  a  people’s  welfare.  The 
average  span  of  life  in  the  United  States  is  close  to  70  years.  In 
1947,  India’s  was  not  even  half  of  that. 

About  85  per  cent  of  India’s  people  try  to  live  on  the  land, 
but  in  1947  about  one  half  of  the  country’s  farm  land  was  owned 
by  only  four  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  rural  population  owned  only  16  per  cent  of  the  land,  and 
one-fourth  of  them  had  no  land  at  all.  In  India  that  meant  tens 
of  millions  of  landless  peasants. 

Would  India  follow  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  communism 
or  the  United  States  and  its  capitalism?  In  a  remarkably  short 
time  the  Soviets  had  turned  a  peasant  country  into  an  industrial 
nation  and  raised  living  standards  measurably  in  the  process. 
But  they  paid  a  heavy  price  in  freedom,  work,  and  lives. 

Capitalism  in  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  working  well 
for  the  masses,  but  the  system,  as  its  name  implies,  needed  a  lot 
of  capital,  which  India  did  not  have.  If  India  was  to  escape  from 
communism,  where  was  she  to  find  the  funds  to  get  things  mov¬ 
ing?  There  were  many  differences  of  opinion. 

India  finally  decided  to  include  the  elements  of  both  sys¬ 
tems  that  gave  promise  of  best  meeting  her  needs.  Economic 
planning  was  needed,  so  as  to  concentrate  on  the  most  urgent 
reforms.  However,  in  the  spirit  of  Gandhi’s  teachings,  the  plan- 
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ning  was  not  to  be  imposed  by  force.  The  national  treasury  was 
to  accumulate  capital  for  development  from  taxes  and  other  re¬ 
ceipts,  supplemented  by  the  investments  of  Indian  and  other 
capitalists.  In  consequence,  India  drew  up  her  first  Five-Year 
Plan  of  economic  development. 

Where  was  the  development  to  begin?  Russia  started  hers 
with  heavy  industries  for  the  production  of  machines.  India 
decided  to  begin  hers  with  the  production  of  more  food.  Other 
reforms  were  to  be  introduced,  hand  in  hand  with  this.  Roads 
were  to  be  built  so  that  food  could  be  transported  from  surplus 
to  famine  areas.  The  peasants  were  to  be  taught  how  to  use  tools 
and  to  keep  healthy.  Education  was  to  be  expanded  and  im¬ 
proved. 

The  First  Five-Year  Plan 

India’s  first  Five-Year  Plan  was  inaugurated  in  1951  and  it 
was  to  be  terminated  in  1956.  While  the  British  were  in  power 
they  had  helped  to  bring  millions  of  acres  under  the  plow;  but 
an  Indian  survey  found  that  even  then  only  293  million  acres 


Thousands  of  peasant  laborers,  both  men  and  women,  carry 
earth  on  their  heads  for  India's  vast  building  projects. 


PRODUCTION  OF  MAJOR  RESOURCES 

India  Compared  with  Other  Leading  Powers  of  the  World 

UNITED  COMMUNIST 


INDIA 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

KINGDOM 

CHINA 

WORLD 

COAL 

(Million  short  tons) 

52.67 

432.68 

558.32 

230.90 

383.40? 

2,776.14. 

IRON  ORE 

(Thousand  short  tons) 

8,747 

67,509 

104,058 

16,657 

49,600? 

■  > 

480,500 

STEEL 

(Thousand  short  tons) 

2,726 

93,446 

66,028 

22,597 

14,720? 

■-iu  1  .  4 

336,100 

PETROLEUM 

(Thousand  bbl.  day) 

9.0 

7,043 

2,895 

1.7 

? 

19,366.34 

COTTON 

(Thousand  bales) 

3,300* 

14,298 

7,000 

(est.) 

— 

7,500? 

43,398 

(est.) 

WHEAT 

(Million  bushels) 

363* 

(est.) 

1,368 

(est.) 

1,900 

(est.) 

110 

(est.) 

7 

I 

8,450 

(est.) 

RICE 

(Million  pounds) 

101,100* 

5,422 

— 

— 

160,000? 

487,560 

. . 

SUGAR 

(Thousand  short  tons) 

3,595 

4,004 

7,500 

(est.) 

934 

750? 

57,722 

1 

TEA 

(Million  pounds) 

730** 

— 

? 

— 

191 

(Av.  1950-4) 

2,019 

(est.) 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

(Million  kw.  hours) 

14,557 

791,509 

263,092 

105,168 

41,500? 

1,895,900 

(1958) 

RAILROADS 

(Mileage) 

56,171 

218,399 

76,259 

19,072 

19,266? 

751,347 

(est.) 

Sources:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,  1961;  World  Almanac,  1961; 

Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  I960;  Directory  of  Railroad  Officials  and  Yearbook,  1961. 

Figures  are  for  the  year  1959  or  1960,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Statistics  for  Communist  China  are  subject  to  question. 

*ln  addition,  Pakistan  produces:  Cotton,  1,425;  Wheat,  146;  Rice,  30,300.  “Ceylon  produces:  Tea,  420. 

were  actually  sown  out  of  a  total  cultivable  surface  of  475  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  This  was  where  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  began.  The 
nation  had  a  budget  of  less  than  4  billion  dollars.  Let  us  compare 
this  with  the  approximately  80  billion  dollars  which  the  United 
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States  government  spends  in  a  single  year  with  a  much  smaller 
population.  To  begin  with,  some  16  million  additional  acres 
were  to  be  irrigated  under  the  first  plan. 

In  preparing  the  plan,  India  employed  much  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge  she  had  learned  from  the  United  States.  Not 
too  many  years  before,  many  of  our  own  states  were  poor, 
plagued  by  poor  crops  and  dust  bowls.  But  we  created  “river 
valley  authorities,”  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  T.V.A. 
(Tennessee  Valley  Authority),  which  increased  crop  yields  in 
that  area,  controlled  floods,  stepped  up  hydroelectric  power, 
and  introduced  other  valuable  reforms.  India  launched  several 
such  projects,  the  most  ambitious  of  which  was  the  Bhakra- 
Nangal*  Dam  in  northwest  India,  on  the  Sutlej*  River,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Indus.  It  is  the  highest  straight  gravity  dam  in  the 
world,  740  feet  high.  On  the  other  side  of  India,  in  the  northeast, 
the  Damodar*  Valley  Dam  was  built. 

It  was  also  decided  that  large  numbers  of  people  should 
have  a  hand  in  the  execution  of  these  plans.  While  India  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  in  money,  she  is  very  rich  in  manpower.  In  many 
parts  of  India  one  sees  swarms  of  people  digging  the  earth  with 
primitive  tools  and  carrying  it  in  baskets  on  their  shoulders.  This 
type  of  work  pays  very  little,  but  is  better  than  nothing. 

Under  the  plan  much  had  to  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time 
and  therefore  a  major  national  effort  was  needed.  How  could 
this  be  evoked  while  so  many  people  were  afflicted  with  disease, 
ignorance,  and  poverty?  A  great  educational  plan  was  decided 
upon,  known  as  Community  Development.  In  India  there  are 
about  half  a  million  villages,  most  of  them  mired  in  terribly 
antiquated  ways.  Under  the  community  program,  the  country 
was  divided  into  blocks  of  100  villages  each,  and  teams  of  en¬ 
gineers,  teachers,  and  agricultural  officers  were  assigned  to  a 
group  of  blocks  to  help  improve  education,  sanitation,  and  farm¬ 
ing  methods.  Early  in  1959  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  country 
was  covered  by  such  teams,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  entire 
nation  would  receive  instruction  from  them  by  1963. 
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Training  Technical  Helpers 

The  government  has  moved  with  vigor  and  imagination  to 
supply  personnel  for  this  huge  program.  Almost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  it  has  set  up  a  modern  agricultural 
center  to  train  what  we  in  America  might  call  “county  farm 
agents.”  Its  graduates  spread  out  to  thousands  of  villages, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  fertilizers,  irrigation,  contour  plowing, 
insecticides,  better  seeds,  better  livestock,  and  other  new  meth¬ 
ods.  Because  India  cannot  pay  for  imported  chemical  fertilizers 
she  badly  needs,  the  government  has  built  new  fertilizer  plants 
with  American  foreign  aid  and  technical  help. 

All  in  all,  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan  was  spent  on  increasing  the  food  supply;  18  per 
cent  was  invested  in  industrialization,  and  most  of  the  rest  went 
into  the  improvement  of  health  and  education.  What  was  the 
result  of  this  plan?  The  planned  target  for  food  production  was 
exceeded  by  some  4  million  tons,  and  the  output  of  cotton,  an 
important  staple  in  India,  by  45  per  cent.  Industrial  production 
increased  50  per  cent.  The  per  capita  gain  in  income  for  the 
entire  country  was  about  10  per  cent.  The  government  declared 
the  first  Five-Year  Plan  a  notable  success. 

The  second  Five-Year  Plan  (1956-1961)  was  even  more 
ambitious.  The  goals  were:  electricity  to  increase  100  per  cent; 
steel  production,  250  per  cent;  coal  output,  60  per  cent;  food 
grains,  15  per  cent;  and  national  income  by  one-fourth.  This 
time  the  total  expenditure  for  the  entire  period  was  to  be  16.2 
billion  dollars,  of  which  one-third  was  provided  and  spent  by 
the  “private  sector,”  and  the  rest  by  the  government. 

Industries  to  the  Fore 

Industries  were  established  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
often  with  the  aid  of  foreign  nations,  such  as  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  West  Germany.  One  such 
industrial  project  was  planned  about  100  miles  northwest  of 
Calcutta,  at  Durgapur,  where  the  building  of  a  steel  plant 
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The  government  tries  to  give  free  education  to  all  children  up  to  age 
11.  Here  a  class  in  a  state  school  sits  cross-legged  in  the  open  air. 

called  upon  the  work  of  some  30,000  people.  The  plant  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  a  million  tons  of  steel  a  year.  The  Soviets 
were  helping  India  to  build  another  large  steel  plant  at  Bhilai, 0 
in  the  state  of  Orissa.  America’s  contribution  will  be  noted  later. 

Health  is  another  important  goal  of  India’s  planning.  In¬ 
testinal  diseases  and  tuberculosis  take  a  heavy  toll.  More  than 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  was  set  aside  under  the  second  plan 
to  insure  better  water  supply.  Some  of  the  plagues  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  being  brought  under  control.  The  death  toll  from 
malaria  was  reduced  from  800,000  to  10,000  a  year  in  the  seven 
years  up  to  1960.  But  there  were  not  enough  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses  in  the  country,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  increase 
their  number. 

Another  problem  that  plagues  India  is  illiteracy.  A  detailed 
survey  of  education  was  prepared  under  the  British:  the  “Sar¬ 
gent  Report,”  named  after  Sir  John  Sargent.  It  recommended 
universal  free  education  up  to  14  years  of  age.  In  line  with  this, 
the  constitution  of  independent  India  laid  down  the  rule  that 
free  and  compulsory  education  should  be  provided  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  up  to  the  age  of  14  within  10  years.  Later  the  target  date 
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was  changed  for  lack  of  funds*  and  it  was  decided  that  free  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  made  available  to  the  age  group  of  6  to  11  by 
1966  at  the  latest.  Only  some  16  per  cent  of  the  adult  population 
could  read  and  write  when  independence  came.  By  1960  it  was 
estimated  that  the  figure  had  risen  to  perhaps  25  or  30  per  cent. 
Under  the  Community  Development  program,  thousands  of 
teachers  go  into  the  villages  to  help  eager  adults  learn  to  read. 
At  Lucknow,  a  “Literacy  Village,”  founded  by  American  mis¬ 
sionaries,  trains  many  such  adult  leaders. 

The  second  Five-Year  Plan  ended  in  March,  1961,  but  it 
failed  to  meet  its  declared  goals  by  nearly  25  per  cent. 

The  Third  Five-Year  Plan 

The  broad  details  of  the  third  Five-Year  Plan  (1961-1966) 
were  announced  in  mid-1960.  The  total  investment  under  this 
plan  was  to  be  21.4  billion  dollars,  most  of  this  sum  from  the 
public  sector.  Industrialization  was  to  forge  ahead  still  further, 
followed  by  agriculture,  social  services,  transport,  and  commu¬ 
nication.  India  was  to  expand  such  basic  industries  as  power, 
fuel,  and  steel.  Also,  the  country  was  to  become  self-sufficient  in 
food  grains.  Glaring  inequalities  of  income  were  to  be  reduced. 
The  execution  of  the  plan,  however,  depended  upon  the  coun¬ 
try’s  ability  to  obtain  4.6  billion  dollars  in  loans  or  grants  from 
foreign  countries.  Under  the  new  plan,  Indian  national  income 
was  to  rise  5  per  cent  a  year.  Taking  all  three  plans  together,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  total  increase  of  national  income  would 
reach  80  per  cent. 

In  midsummer,  1960,  an  American  newsmagazine  reported: 
“In  all  the  600,000  villages  of  India,  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  till  their  land  with  anything  more  up  to  date  than  a 
metal-tipped  stick.”  At  about  the  same  time  the  Hindustan 
Times,  one  of  India’s  important  English-language  dailies,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  Delhi,  carried  the  following  front-page  headline: 
“Acute  Famine  in  Two  Bihar  Divisions.”  Bihar0  is  a  state  in 
northeast  India.  According  to  the  article,  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  people  were  starving  in  that  state.  It  was  reported  that 
many  people  there  had  not  eaten  for  days;  many  were  trying  to 
sustain  themselves  on  grass  and  snails,  and  still  others  were  try¬ 
ing  to  move  into  neighboring  states  in  search  of  work  and  food. 

Even  the  existence  of  famine  in  this  important  state  was  not 
at  first  known  in  the  capital.  The  villages  in  question  are  so  far 
off  the  beaten  track  that  news  reaches  the  outside  world  only  if 
some  important  person  visits  them.  All  of  this  does  not  indicate 
that  India’s  planning  and  hard  work  have  been  wasted.  It  merely 
shows  that  India’s  problems  are  enormous— far  more  so  than 
economic  problems  in  the  Western  world— and  that  their  solu¬ 
tions  are  bound  to  take  many  more  years. 

Lagging  Land  Reform 

In  underdeveloped  countries  such  as  India,  where  foreign¬ 
ers  have  ruled  for  many  generations,  much  of  the  land  had  been 
acquired  by  wealthy  landlords,  while  millions  of  peasants  re¬ 
mained  landless.  To  remedy  this  situation,  some  countries  have 
undertaken  land  reforms.  They  acquire  land  from  the  owners 
and  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  In  India  the  execution  of  land 
reforms  was  left  to  the  states  and  the  federal  government  merely 
recommended  what  they  might  do.  Thus  absentee  landlordism 
may  be  abolished,  individual  holdings  limited,  and  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorships  established.  Radical  land  reforms  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  only  in  the  states  of  West  Bengal  and  Uttar  Pradesh.* 
In  other  states  ceilings  have  been  placed  on  the  holdings,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Punjab,  where  it  is  60  acres,  and  in  Bombay, 
where  it  is  50  acres.  Several  states  have  passed  laws  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  rent,  as,  for  instance,  Assam,  where  it  can  be  no  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  produce,  and  the  Punjab,  one-third. 

For  fear  of  causing  chaos,  the  central  government  of  India 
could  not  introduce  deep-seated  land  reforms.  The  government 
could  not  afford  the  burden  of  providing  compensation  for  land 
taken  from  the  landlords.  The  landholding  system  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  a  legal  jungle  that  grew  up  as  conquerors  in  the  past  im- 
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Vinoba  Bhave,  has  tramped 
10,000  miles  to  preach  to  the 
villagers  and  win  5,000,000 
acres  of  land  gifts  from 


landlords  for  the  poor. 


India's  "Walking  Saint" 


posed  their  own  ideas  on  the  conquered  population.  Also,  strip¬ 
ping  rich  landlords  would  cause  resentment  and  might  lead  them 
to  sabotage  the  government’s  work. 

"Vinobaji's"  Crusade 

About  four  years  after  India’s  independence  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  when  the  monsoon  rains  failed  in  some  years,  famine 
struck  again,  as  it  had  so  many  times  before.  In  one  of  the  largest 
states  of  India,  Madras,  flash  riots  erupted,  the  machinery  of 
law  broke  down,  and  several  landlords  were  killed. 

It  was  then  that  a  saintly  man  appeared  on  the  scene,  a 
disciple  of  the  late  Mahatma  Gandhi— Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave.* 
Tramping  through  the  country,  it  was  his  custom  to  hold  eve¬ 
ning  prayer  meetings.  He  was  in  Madras  when  the  disaster  struck 
and  there  he  talked  with  the  peasants  about  their  tragedy.  They 
did  not  want  much— only  a  couple  of  acres  of  land  on  which 
they  could  raise  enough  food  to  keep  alive.  Were  they  Com¬ 
munists  or  under  their  influence?  “Vinobaji,”*  as  he  was  affec¬ 
tionately  known,  only  knew  that  hungry  people  in  such  a  trap 
were  likely  to  become  revolutionaries,  and  perhaps  Communists. 
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He  was  a  wisp  of  a  man,  in  his  late  50’s  at  the  time,  but  he  had 
a  big  idea. 

He  held  his  prayer  meeting  in  the  dusk  and  then  he  turned 
to  the  landlords  in  his  audience,  presenting  the  peasants’  plight 
and  soliciting  their  help.  He  told  them  that  by  generous  gifts 
they  might  help  themselves  even  more  than  the  peasants  be¬ 
cause  they  might  stave  off  the  specter  of  communism.  A  rich 
man  in  the  audience.  Ram  Chandra  Reddi,  was  ready  to  help. 
Right  there  he  offered  100  acres  of  his  land  to  help  the  poor.  This 
was  how  the  Bhoodan  Y agna*  land-gift  movement,  had  its  start. 

Vinobaji  walked  hundreds  of  miles  visiting  the  villages,  tell¬ 
ing  the  landlords  that  he  had  come  to  “loot  them  with  love.”  He 
argued  that  land  was  a  free  gift  of  nature,  just  like  air  and  water, 
and  that  it  should  be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  He  set  himself  a  target:  50  million  acres  in  seven  years. 
He  collected  only  five  million,  and  not  all  those  acres  were  good. 
But  he  did  dramatize  the  peasants’  trouble. 

The  Arts  and  Sciences  in  India 

All  over  India  the  visitor  comes  across  remains  of  great  art 
of  the  past  that  ranks  with  the  finest  in  the  world.  India  long 
excelled  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting.  The  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  of  representation  were  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
Hindu  faith,  Buddha,  and  animals,  especially  the  lion,  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  horse,  and  the  bull.  There  were  several  golden  ages 
of  Indian  art,  especially  under  the  Maurya  emperor  Asoka,  and 
during  the  Gupta  renaissance. 

With  the  increase  of  Moslem  influence,  however,  the  pic¬ 
ture  changed.  The  sacred  book  of  Islam,  the  Koran,  took  a  strong 
stand  against  “idols,”  and  the  Moslems  interpreted  this  injunc¬ 
tion  very  strictly.  “Carven  images,”  which  were  forbidden,  meant 
sculpture  and  painting,  too.  However,  the  architecture  of 
mosques,  mausoleums,  and  royal  mansions  continued  to  flourish. 

Indian  national  genius,  however,  was  not  exhausted  com¬ 
pletely.  In  modern  times  there  have  been  great  men  in  litera- 
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ture,  and  great  achievements  in  the  sciences,  too.  One  of  the 
chief  literary  figures  of  the  20th  century  was  the  poet,  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore,  winner  of  the  highest  recognition,  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  literature.  Few  writers  in  the  contemporary  world  have 
been  as  productive  as  he.  Tagore  wrote  50  dramas,  40  novels, 
and  100  books  of  verse,  and  his  audience  was  the  world,  young 
and  old  alike.  He  wrote  in  Bengali,  but  many  of  his  works  were 
translated  into  English  and  into  other  Indian  tongues.  The 
range  of  his  interests  was  vast.  He  was  a  humanist  in  the  best 
Indian  spirit,  a  man  of  peace,  who  believed  that  man  denied 
his  God-given  nature  by  killing  his  own  kind  in  war. 

India  also  produced  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  the  scientific 
field.  He  was  Chandrasekhara  Raman,*  who  won  the  highly 
coveted  prize  for  physics  in  1930.  His  main  field  of  study  was 
the  diffusion  of  light  when  passing  through  other  objects.  The 
“Raman  effect”  of  light  diffusion  was  named  after  him. 

Noted  throughout  the  world  has  been  Indian  dance  and 
music.  East  and  West  have  hailed  as  unique  the  Indian  type 
of  dancing  called  “Kathakali,”*  a  highly  stylized  dance.  Very 
popular  also  is  the  music  of  southeastern  India,  perpetuated 


Rabindranath  Tagore,  India's 
greatest  poet. 


Mme  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit, 
diplomat  sister  of  Nehru. 


since  ancient  times  in  the  classical  manual  “Sangita  Sastra.”* 
Indian  directors  and  actors  have  also  made  several  outstanding 
films,  widely  recognized  for  their  artistic  excellence. 

The  Intellectual  Ferment 

Independence  has  stimulated  many  artistic  and  scholarly 
activities  in  India.  Poetry  is  widely  popular.  The  governor  of 
Kashmir,  Yuvraj  Karan  Singh,*  is  an  outstanding  poet,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  “his  poetry  is  marked  by  simplicity  and 
sensitiveness  and  his  prose  by  his  perceptiveness.” 

In  the  prose  field,  some  of  India’s  statesmen  have  enriched 
the  world’s  knowledge.  Almost  a  library-full  of  books  has  been 
written  about  Gandhi,  one  of  the  towering  figures  of  the  century. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  made  his  mark  on  the  literature  of 
the  contemporary  world.  India’s  scholar-statesman  K.  M. 
Panikkar,  and  its  internationally  respected  journalist,  Frank 
Moraes,*  have  made  great  contributions  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  age.  B.  G.  Gokhale,  head  of  the  department  of  history 
at  Siddharth  College,  Bombay,  has  written  extensively  about 
ancient  India,  her  history  and  culture,  and  also  about  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  Indian  nation.  All  over  the  land  there  is  in¬ 
tellectual  stirring. 

This  urge  for  scholarly  achievement  is  attested  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Indian  students  studying  outside  of  India. 
In  the  United  States  alone  there  were  3,772  Indian  students  in 
the  academic  year  1959-1960.  Five  years  before,  their  number 
was  1,672.  Most  of  the  Indian  students  were  engaged  in  the 
study  of  various  branches  of  science,  mainly  engineering,  biol¬ 
ogy,  and  also  business  administration. 

One  persistent  cloud,  however,  hangs  over  India’s  horizon. 
It  is  the  question  of  who  shall  succeed  Pandit  Nehru  as  prime 
minister.  Now  in  his  70’s  and  declining  in  strength,  his  long- 
continued  term  of  office  cannot  last  forever.  Few  men  of  his 
stature  have  emerged  as  possible  successors.  But  Nehru  has 
built  well  the  foundations  of  freedom  for  India. 
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Chapter  4  — STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  In  what  way  is  India’s  governmental  system  like  that  of  Great  Britain? 
Like  that  of  the  United  States? 

2.  What  major  problems  does  India  face  as  she  attempts  to  build  a  strong 
nation? 

3.  Has  the  chief  emphasis  of  India’s  five-year  plans  been  on  agricultural 
improvement  or  industrialization?  Why? 

4.  Why  is  land  reform  of  major  importance  in  India? 

5.  How  is  India  attacking  illiteracy? 


Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


Bill  of  Rights 
Lok  Sabha 
Rajya  Sabha 
money  bills 
ultra-conservative 
Pandit 
Hindustani 
federation 
language-state 


per  capita  income 
nationalization 
collective  farming 
Commonwealth  of 
Nations 
Congress  party 
Communist  party 
Praja  Socialist  party 


Hindu  Mahasabha 

Swatantra 

T.V.A. 

absentee  landlordism 
hydroelectric  power 
“Literacy  Village” 
Bhoodan  Y agna 
Khathakali 


Check-up  Questions 

1.  Describe  the  type  of  government  that  India  has  today. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  political  parties  in  India  and  what  is  their 
relative  strength? 

3.  Explain  how  India  became  a  federation  of  states.  How  did  the  variety 
of  languages  affect  state  lines? 

4.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  president  of  the  Republic  of  India? 

5.  Who  is  Pandit  Nehru?  What  is  his  background? 

6.  Who  are  some  of  the  other  political  leaders  of  India? 

7.  How  did  the  Communists  gain  control  of  Kerala,  and  what  happened 
there? 

8.  What  was  India’s  first  five-year  plan  supposed  to  accomplish? 

9.  Why  is  India  developing  industries?  How  does  she  do  it? 

10.  Who  is  Vinoba  Bhave,  and  how  did  his  Bhoodan  Yagna  movement 
help  the  land  reform  program? 
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Things  to  Do 


1.  Find  and  read  a  copy  of  the  Indian  Constitution;  then  compare  it  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Write  a  biographical  sketch  of  Pandit  Nehru  comparing  and  contrasting 
him  with  Gandhi. 

3.  Construct  a  pictorial  graph  comparing  the  standards  of  living  in  India 
and  the  United  States  with  regard  to  (a)  per  capita  income;  (b)  diet 
and  nutrition. 

4.  Organize  a  panel  discussion  on  India’s  five-year  plans;  include  your 
ideas  on  the  main  emphasis  needed  in  the  next  such  plan. 

5.  Make  a  display  of  Indian  stamps.  Are  there  any  United  States  stamps 
showing  Indian  leaders? 

6.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Why  does  the  Indian  National  Congress  dominate  Indian  politics? 

(b)  What  are  the  prospects  for  Indian  democracy  when  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  dies  or  retires? 

7.  Write  a  term  paper  on  India’s  achievements  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books  and  Pamphlets: 

Bowles,  Cynthia.  At  Home  in  India.  Pyramid,  1956. 

Trumbull,  Robert.  India  Since  Independence.  Headline  Books,  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  1954. 

Other  Books: 

Bowles,  Chester.  Ambassador  s  Report.  Harper,  1954. 

Harrison,  Selig.  India:  The  Dangerous  Decades.  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 

1960. 

Kenworthy,  Leonard  S.  Leaders  of  New  Nations.  Doubleday,  1959. 
Moraes,  Frank.  India  Today.  Macmillan,  1960. 

Narayan,  R.  K.  The  Man-Eater  of  Malgudi  (novel). 

Panikkar,  K.  M.  Common  Sense  About  India.  Macmillan,  1960. 
Planning  Commission  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  New  India. 
Macmillan,  1958. 

Rau,  Santha  Rama.  Home  to  India.  Harper,  1945. 

Tagore,  Rabindranath.  The  Tagore  Reader.  Macmillan,  1961. 
Tennyson,  Hallam.  India’s  Walking  Saint:  The  Story  of  Vinobe  Bhave. 
Doubleday,  1955. 

Articles: 

“The  Many  Worlds  of  India,”  John  E.  Frazer.  Readers  Digest,  April, 

1961.  ' 

“India  After  Nehru— What?”  Senior  Scholastic,  Feb.  15,  1961. 
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CHAPTER  5 


India  and  the  Outside  World 

India  could  have  made  little.progress  in  its 
gigantic  task  without  the  aid  of  stronger  powers, 
especially  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  competition  for  Indian  support  led  India 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  "neutralism/7  a  careful 
course  between  conflicting  power  blocs.  And 
India  is  in  conflict  with  Pakistan  over  Kashmir, 
with  Red  China  over  Tibet  and  border  territories. 


WE  have  seen  that  China  and  India,  the  two  Asian  countries 
with  the  largest  populations  in  the  world,  launched  their 
massive  programs  to  raise  their  peoples’  living  standards  at  about 
the  same  time.  Communist  China  started  a  crash  program,  a 
“leap  into  the  future,”  that  was  to  telescope  the  development 
of  decades  into  a  few  years.  The  entire  country  was  mobilized 
by  totalitarian  means  for  war  against  poverty  and  famine. 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  improve  her  condition 
by  democratic  methods.  Hungry  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
were  watching  intently  these  titanic  efforts. 

The  framers  of  United  States  foreign  policy  did  not  appear 
at  first  to  have  been  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  issue.  But 
historical  and  missionary  traditions  had  established  links  be- 
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tween  the  subcontinent  and  the  United  States.  The  spiritual 
message  of  India  was  not  lost  on  many  Americans.  The  United 
States  championed  the  cause  of  India  on  numerous  occasions, 
especially  under  the  administration  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Still,  many  Americans  did  not  like  the  neutral  foreign 
policy  of  India,  and  some  misinterpreted  it  completely. 

Our  attention  was  aroused  when  Chester  Bowles,  former 
governor  of  Connecticut,  became  United  States  ambassador  at 
New  Delhi  in  1951.  He  established  a  “person-to-person”  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Indians  which  made  a  profound  impression.  It  was 
he,  more  than  anybody  else,  who  called  attention  to  India’s 
crucial  importance  in  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

When  Prime  Minister  Nehru  visited  the  United  States  in 
1956  he  summarized  the  substance  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries:  “Between  the  United  States  and  India,  there  had 
existed  friendly  and  cordial  relations  even  before  India  gained 
her  independence.  Nor  can  India  forget  that  in  the  days  of  our 
struggle  for  freedom,  we  have  received  from  the  U.S.A.  a  full 
measure  of  sympathy  and  support.” 

Three  years  later,  President  Eisenhower  echoed  these  sen¬ 
timents  when  he  visited  India:  “Between  the  largest  democracy 
on  earth,  India,  and  the  second  largest,  America,  lie  10,000  miles 
of  land  and  ocean.  But  in  our  fundamental  ideas  and  convictions 
about  democracy  we  are  close  neighbors.  We  ought  to  be  closer.” 

In  recent  years,  therefore,  the  administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  has  moved  progressively  forward  to  give  broad-gauge  con¬ 
structive  aid  to  India.  The  United  States  has  the  technical  skills 
which  India  lacks.  Under  our  technical  assistance  program  a 
large  number  of  experts  went  to  India  to  teach  her  people  many 
skills.  Some  of  these  dealt  with  plant  protection,  irrigation,  com¬ 
munity  development,  forest  research,  malaria  control,  flood  con¬ 
trol,  locust  control,  railway  expansion,  and  medical  education. 
To  help  India  carry  out  her  plans  under  these  programs  the 
United  States  made  available  to  her  450  million  dollars  in  the 
eight-year  period  up  to  July,  1959. 
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U.S.  Surplus  Foods  Reach  India 

A  loan  of  190  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  two  million 
tons  of  food  grains  was  the  first  substantial  aid  the  United  States 
extended  to  India  in  1951.  India  was  then  threatened  by  a  major 
famine.  Beginning  with  1956  India  received  considerable  funds  | 
from  us  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act.  That  act  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1954  and  is  better  known  as  Public  Law  480. 

This  famous  public  law  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  solve 
problems  of  economically  underprivileged  nations  while,  at  the 
same  time,  solving  a  major  problem  of  the  United  States.  We  3 
produce  far  more  food  than  we  can  consume.  Were  this  surplus  | 
thrown  on  the  open  market,  prices  of  foodstuffs  would  fall  dis- 1 
astrously,  thus  bankrupting  the  farmers.  In  order  to  avert  this  j 
danger  the  United  States  government  buys  up  a  large  part  of  i 
the  surplus,  the  value  of  which  runs  into  billions  of  dollars.  The  1 
government  stores  this  food  and  tries  to  dispose  of  it  in  bene-  j 
ficial  ways.  One  way  is  to  sell  it  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Of  course,  these  nations  would  not  be  helped  if  we  de¬ 
manded  dollar  payment  for  this  food  because,  being  very  poor, 
they  are  short  of  our  money.  But  we  do  not  require  such  pay¬ 
ment.  They  can  pay  their  obligations  in  their  own  currency 
which,  in  the  case  of  India,  is  the  rupee.  We  leave  the  rupees  in 
India  to  be  used  for  the  country’s  development  projects.  Thus 
the  sale  price  of  our  food  becomes  a  grant,  but  not  all  of  it.  Some 
of  the  money  is  used  by  us  to  pay  for  our  expenses  in  India,  for 
our  diplomatic,  consular,  and  technical  missions.  Also,  we  assume 
that  as  a  country  prospers,  it  will  be  able  to  buy  more  of  our 
goods,  so  that  what  we  give  comes  back  in  a  roundabout  way. 

The  most  massive  United  States  aid  to  India,  however,  was 
announced  in  midsummer,  1960,  and  that,  too,  was  negotiated 
under  Public  Law  480.  It  was  the  largest  financial  deal  in  Indian 
history,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  any  economically 
underdeveloped  nation.  The  deal  was  this: 

The  United  States  was  to  put  at  India’s  disposal  16  million 
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Oxcarts,  camels,  horses,  and  donkeys  mingle  with  U.S.  tractors  and 
bicycles  at  rural  cooperative  store  for  farm  equipment  and  supplies. 


tons  of  wheat  and  one  million  tons  of  rice,  to  be  delivered  within 
four  years,  enabling  that  country  to  build  up  a  vast  food  stock¬ 
pile  for  any  emergency.  The  value  of  this  food  was  1.3  billion 
dollars.  Important  Indian  projects  will  be  financed  from  the 
rupee  equivalent  of  this  sale.  The  Indian  food  minister,  S.  K. 
Patil,  described  this  agreement  as  even  greater  than  his  coun¬ 
try’s  expectation. 

American  aid  to  India  in  all  categories  totaled  nearly  4 
billion  dollars  by  mid-1961.  It  was  then  announced  that  the 
U.S.  stood  ready  to  lend  India  an  additional  billion  dollars 
in  two  years,  provided  that  amount  was  matched  by  Britain, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Germany,  others  in  the  “Aid  to  India  Club.” 

In  addition  to  governmental  aid,  many  private  American 
citizens  and  agencies,  including  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foun¬ 
dations  and  church-supported  agencies,  have  sent  missions  of 
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The  picturesque  city  of  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir, 
drowses  on  the  Jhelum  River  in  the  lovely  vale  of  Kashmir. 


help  to  India.  Most  of  these  activities  have  centered  around 
educational  and  agricultural  improvements  in  the  villages. 

Russia  Moves  In 

India  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
extended  technical  assistance.  The  large  steel  mill  at  Bhilai  has 
been  built  with  Soviet  aid.  Soviet  experts  have  assisted  in  finding 
oil  fields  with  “huge  potentialities,”  an  official  communique  as¬ 
serted,  in  India’s  Cambay  region.  The  Russians  extended  credit 
to  India  for  the  steel  mill— 132  million  dollars.  Another  credit 
transaction  was  for  126  million  dollars  under  the  second  Five- 
Year  Plan,  and  the  largest  was  375  million  dollars  under  the 
third  Five-Year  Plan.  Soviet  aid  totaled  800  millions  by  1961. 

India  is  poor  and  weak.  But  when  she  speaks,  one-seventh 
of  mankind  speaks,  and  her  strategic  location  is  an  important 
factor.  Under  the  name  of  the  “Five  Principles,”  known  as  Panch 
Shila ,*  India  has  summarized  her  foreign  policy  as:  nonaggres¬ 
sion;  noninterference  in  other  countries’  domestic  affairs;  equal¬ 
ity;  respect  for  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty;  and  peace- 
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ful  coexistence.  These  principles  were  enunciated  in  April,  1955, 
at  the  first  conference  of  the  Afro-Asian  countries  held  at  Ban¬ 
dung,  *  Indonesia. 

“Our  policy  is  not  neutralist,”  Prime  Minister  Nehru  pointed 
out,  “but  one  of  active  endeavor  to  preserve  and,  if  possible, 
establish  peace  on  firm  foundations.”  India  describes  her  policy 
as  “independent.”  Nehru  added  that  the  very  process  of  mar¬ 
shalling  the  world  into  two  hostile  camps  may  precipitate  the 
conflict  it  seeks  to  avoid.  “If  all  the  world  took  sides  and  talked 
of  war,  it  would  become  certain.” 

Why  this  policy?  Because  Indian  leaders  do  not  believe 
that  wars  solve  the  world’s  problems,  especially  in  the  age  of 
nuclear  arms.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  suggested  during  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  that  a  more  enduring  basis  for  peace  could 
be  found  if  a  larger  percentage  of  the  world’s  colossal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  arms  could  be  channelled  into  the  war  on  misery  and 
want.  India  believes  that  weak  nations  cannot  play  truly  inde¬ 
pendent  roles  in  the  camps  of  the  world  powers.  However,  they 
may  play  a  new  historic  role  through  the  massive  strength  of 
their  numbers  combined  with  a  new  approach  to  diplomacy. 

India's  Role  in  World  Affairs 

India  also  feels  that  her  greatest  contribution  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  be  made  if  she  could  raise  the  standards  of 
living  of  her  people.  She  could  not  do  that  if  she  had  to  divert 
a  large  portion  of  her  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces. 
Indian  spokesmen  say  that  their  country’s  foreign  policy  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  circumstances  of  its  very  existence.  They  remind 
us  that  it  is  very  much  like  the  policy  of  the  United  States  for 
generations  after  1776.  As  did  we  in  those  early  days,  so  India 
today  has  to  concentrate  on  efforts  to  build  up  a  new  state. 

India  does  play  a  major  role  in  world  diplomacy.  In  the 
United  Nations  she  speaks  for  hundreds  of  millions.  She  is  a 
champion  of  human  rights,  taking  a  deep  interest  especially  in 
Africa,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  children  live.  She 
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is  particularly  repelled  by  the  policy  of  extreme  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  practiced  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  policy  known 
as  apartheid ,*  complete  separation.  India’s  voice  has  been  heard 
on  other  important  issues:  the  Suez  Canal  conflict,  Korea,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Hungary,  North  Africa,  and  the  Congo. 

India's  Relations  with  Pakistan 

While  India  reluctantly  accepted  partition  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Pakistan,  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  been  far  from  happy.  India  has  kept  out  of  the  great-power 
alliance  systems,  while  Pakistan,  as  we  shall  see,  has  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  West.  But  the  most  serious  conflict  between 
the  two  new  nations  has  been  over  the  question  of  Kashmir. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
India  and  Pakistan,  in  the  summer  of  1947,  hundreds  of  native 

princes  were  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  to  do.  In  most  cases 
it  was  left  to  them  whether  their 
lands  should  be  absorbed  by  India 
or  Pakistan,  and  this  depended 
largely  on  their  locations.  For 
most  of  the  princes  there  was  no 
choice,  and  with  few  exceptions 
they  joined  one  country  or  the 
other.  The  native  state  of  Kash¬ 
mir,  however,  faced  a  special 
situation. 


High  in  the  rugged  Himalayas, 
a  team  of  United  Nations 
observers  patrols  the 
cease-fire  line  between 
Indian  and  Pakistani 
«  troops  in  disputed  Kashmir. 
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Kashmir  was  the  largest  of  all  the  native  states,  84,000 
square  miles,  larger  than  Minnesota.  Her  name  was  legendary 
the  world  over.  Poets  have  sung  about  the  lovely  Vale  of  Kash¬ 
mir  and  its  Alpine  vegetation  against  the  backdrop  of  some  of 
the  world’s  tallest  mountains.  But  this  rugged  mountain  state  is 
adjacent  to  both  India  and  Pakistan.  At  the  time  of  the  partition 
she  had  no  all-year  road  connection  with  India,  but  did  have 
such  a  link  with  Pakistan,  as  well  as  river  navigation,  and  some 
trade. 

The  ruler  of  Kashmir  was  a  Hindu,  Maharaja  Hari  Singh,* 
although  the  majority  of  the  people  were  Moslems.  He  was 
neither  a  popular  nor  an  effective  potentate.  The  Act  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  provided  that  the  native  ruler  should  speak  for  his 
people  on  the  question  of  joining  India,  Pakistan,  or  trying  to 
remain  independent.  But  Kashmir  was  not  entirely  surrounded 
by  either  nation,  and  was  naturally  isolated. 

While  the  ruler  was  a  Hindu,  about  80  per  cent  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  were  Moslems.  He  wanted  to  be  left  alone,  and  to  rule  alone. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  desire  of  some  of  the  Pakistanis. 
Armed  men  broke  into  Kashmir  from  Pakistan.  The  leaders  of 
Pakistan  said  that  these  were  tribesmen  acting  on  their  own 
account.  It  did  not  look  so,  however,  to  the  Maharaja,  nor  to  the 
Indian  government.  They  ,  thought  that  Kashmir  was  being  in¬ 
vaded  by  Pakistan  to  force  her  to  join  the  Moslem  state.  The 
Maharaja  decided  that  if  he  had  to  accede  to  one  of  the  two 
countries,  he  would  rather  join  India. 

The  Kashmir  Crisis 

The  Indian  government  dispatched  air-borne  troops  into 
Kashmir.  They  quickly  occupied  the  most  densely  settled  and 
fertile  part  of  the  state,  including  Srinagar,*  the  capital.  The 
premier  of  Pakistan  was  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  *  and  the  prime  min 
ister  of  India  was  Nehru.  The  two  men  soon  realized  that  a  war 
between  their  two  countries  would  be  suicidal.  They  agreed, 
therefore,  that  the  question  of  Kashmir  should  be  decided  by  a 
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plebiscite,  but  first  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  They  in¬ 
voked  the  services  of  the  United  Nations,  which  helped  draw 
a  cease-fire  line.  In  1951  the  world  body  appointed  a  plebiscite 
administrator,  former  United  States  Senator  Frank  Graham.  The 
unpopular  Maharaja  dropped  out  of  the  picture,  and  Sheikh 
Mohammed  Abdullah,*  a  Moslem  friend  of  India,  took  the  helm. 
He  wanted  Kashmir  to  have  self-government,  except  for  foreign 
relations,  defense,  and  communications,  which  would  be  han¬ 
dled  by  India. 

India  maintained  that  the  promised  plebiscite  could  not 
take  place  as  long  as  the  “invading”  troops  of  Pakistan  occupied 
part  of  the  country.  The  United  Nations  made  several  attempts 
to  settle  this  bothersome  question,  but  years  passed  and  nothing 
happened.  Finally,  India  took  definitive  action  on  January  26, 
1957,  by  incorporating  Kashmir  into  India,  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  states.  Pakistan,  however,  kept  the  issue  alive  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  its  propaganda. 

Who  is  right,  who  is  wrong  on  the  Kashmir  issue?  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  an  objective  observer  to  determine.  But  friends  of  the 
two  countries  are  disturbed  by  the  continuing  antagonism. 
While  efforts  for  a  permanent  solution  under  international  aus¬ 
pices  have  failed,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  President  Moham¬ 
med  Ayub  Khan,*  Pakistan’s  chief  executive,  have  taken  the 
initiative  by  personal  diplomacy  and  have  exchanged  friendly 
visits.  This  closer  relationship  has  been  particularly  marked  since 
the  aggressive  moves  of  Communist  China  along  the  border. 

The  Thirsty  Earth 

The  Indus  River  sweeps  down  into  the  western  reaches  of 
the  subcontinent  from  the  mountains,  passing  through  regions 
where  water  is  insufficient.  Part  of  this  area  is  called  the  Thar , 
a  dreary  desert  on  the  West  Pakistan-India  border. 

The  Indus  lay  entirely  within  one  country  before  partition, 
and  the  government  of  India  had  built  a  system  of  barrages  and 
canals.  This  unity  was  severed  after  partition.  Additional  mil- 
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lions  of  acres  could  be  redeemed,  it  was  found,  with  more  bar¬ 
rages  and  canals.  However,  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Indus 
rise  in  India  or  flow  through  it  before  reaching  Pakistan.  Since 
India  needed  additional  water,  too,  Pakistan  feared  that  India 
might  deplete  Pakistan's  supply.  If  that  happened,  much  of 
Pakistan's  irrigated  land  would  revert  to  waste. 

:  The  case  of  the  Indus  River  was  taken  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  an  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Bank  worked  out  a  solution  which  was 
accepted  by  the  two  nations  in  1960.  Under  this  scheme  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  Ravi,  Beas,*  and  Sutlej— eastern  tributaries 
of  the  Indus— were  allocated  to  India,  while  those  of  the  other 
tributaries,  Jhelum*  and  Chenab,*  were  reserved  for  Pakistan. 
The  treaty  signed  by  the  two  countries  gave  Pakistan  80  per  cent 
and  India  20  per  cent  of  the  Indus  waters.  It  was  felt  that  this 
was  equitable  because  more  than  40  million  people  of  Pakistan 
depended  on  these  waters  as  against  10  million  Indians. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  India  should  supply  water  from  the 
eastern  rivers  for  the  use  of  Pakistan  during  a  ten-year  transi¬ 
tional  period.  During  these  years  Pakistan  is  expected  to  con¬ 
struct  canals,  dams,  and  power  stations  to  replace  this  water 
with  that  from  the  western  streams.  This  vast  program  will  cost 
about  a  billion  dollars,  most  of  it  to  be  spent  by  Pakistan. 

Foreign  Settlements  in  India 

Like  a  brood  of  chickens  around  the  mother  hen,  small  for¬ 
eign  enclaves  dotted  India's  coastline  under  British  rule.  They 
were  survivals  from  the  times  when  France  and  Portugal  had 
attempted  to  colonize  India.  The  French  had  come  as  traders  in 
the  17th  century  but  were  ousted  by  the  British.  However,  they 
retained  a  few  small  enclaves:  Pondichery, *  Chandernagor,* 
Karakal,*  Mahe,*  and  Yanam.  They  were  vestiges  of  a  bold 
dream— the  remnants  of  French  India.  The  British  left  India  in 
1947,  but  the  French  tarried.  Their  territories  in  India  comprised 
only  196  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  350,000.  This  meant 
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little  to  France,  but  much  to  India.  Diplomatic  bargaining  en¬ 
sued,  as  a  result  of  which  the  French  agreed  to  relinquish  their 
hold  in  1954.  Thus  an  Asian  epoch  of  French  history  ended. 

The  Portuguese  settled  down  in  1511  at  Goa,  a  port  some 
250  miles  south  of  Bombay.  The  territory  of  Goa  contains  about 
1,500  square  miles.  North  of  Bombay  there  is  another  Portu¬ 
guese  enclave,  Damao,  and  near  by  a  Portuguese  island,  Diu.  * 
The  population  of  all  these  places  is  about  700,000.  They  are 
rich  in  some  natural  resources— spices,  copra,  and  manganese. 
Portugal  calls  them  an  “overseas  province,”  not  colonies.  Touch 
them,  she  says,  and  you  are  touching  me.  These  survivals  of  old 
times  appear  unreasonable  to  the  people  of  India  today. 

On  August  20,  1955,  some  unarmed  Indians  moved  into 
Goa,  hoping  to  demonstrate  national  unity  in  the  spirit  of  the 
late  Gandhi  and  his  teaching  of  soul-force,  satyagraha.  The 
Portuguese  armed  forces  in  Goa,  however,  had  not  been  trained 
in  Gandhi’s  principles.  They  fired  at  the  Indians,  killing  several 
of  them.  India  maintains  its  claim  on  Goa  and  has  taken  the  case 
to  the  United  Nations,  where  the  matter  rests.  Though  Goa  is 
a  thorn  in  India’s  side.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  will  not  use  force  to  wrest  it  from  Portugal. 

India  and  Communist  China 

One  of  the  least  known  territories  of  the  world  is  Tibet, 
situated  between  India  and  China.  No  other  region  occupies  so 
lofty  a  perch,  situated  at  an  average  altitude  of  15,000  feet. 
Passes  leading  into  Tibet  reach  heights  of  18,000  feet.  The 
Tibetans  are  tough  mountaineers  and  devout  Buddhists,  with 
many  strange  customs  and  primitive  ways  of  living. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  days  of  imperial  rule,  the  Chinese 
claimed  Tibet;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  enforce  their 
claim  because  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountains  and  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  mountaineers.  When  the  Chinese  Communists  came 
along  in  the  1950’s,  however,  they  occupied  much  of  Tibet. 

The  Tibetans  were  ruled  for  centuries  by  their  supreme 
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religious  head,  the  Dalai  Lama,*  with  his  seat  in  the  holy  city 
of  Lhasa,  *  supported  by  powerful  feudal  lords.  “Divine  Child” 
—Ling  Erh*—is  the  name  by  which  Tibetans  refer  to  the  Dalai 
Lama,  and  they  believe  he  is  the  incarnation  of  a  future  Buddha. 
Kham  tribesmen  in  Tibet  revolted  against  their  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  overlords  in  1959,  and  the  Dalai  Lama  was  caught  in  the 
upheaval.  Barely  in  time,  he  escaped  from  Lhasa  across  the 
mountains  and  found  sanctuary  in  India.  The  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  in  Peking  thereupon  began  a  propaganda  attack  on  the 
government  of  India,  denouncing  it  as  “expansionist.” 

It  was  not  easy  to  see  why  the  Chinese  rulers  picked  this 
quarrel  with  India.  The  two  countries  have  always  lived  in  peace. 
The  government  of  India  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  cham¬ 
pions  of  China’s  admission  into  the  United  Nations.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Nehru  retorted:  “The  charges  against  India  are  so  fantastic 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  them.” 

Nor  was  this  all.  China  made  territorial  claims  against  India 
involving  some  40,000  square  miles.  The  areas  in  question,  in 
the  extreme  northeast  and  northwest  of  India,  are  very  rough 
and  craggy,  the  type  of  land  where  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
definite  border  line.  The  British  had  tried  to  do  it  in  the  north¬ 
east,  and  drew  the  so-called  MacMahon*  Line,  but  it  was  a  very 


Indices  President  Rajendra  Prasad  (center)  welcomes  the  young  Dalai  Lama 
of  Tibet  (left)  to  safety  in  India  from  the  Chinese  Communists. 


rough  approximation.  The  Chinese  authorities  did  everything  to 
stir  up  trouble  in  the  region.  They  concentrated  their  forces 
along  the  MacMahon  Line. 

“We  are  not  afraid,”  Prime  Minister  Nehru  warned  China, 
“just  because  China  is  a  big  nation  and  thinks  that,  therefore, 
we  cannot  do  anything.  Our  country  is  not  a  small  nation  either.” 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev*  tried  to  intervene  at 
one  point,  suggesting  that  the  two  governments  settle  their  dis¬ 
pute  peaceably.  However,  the  Chinese  kept  on  making  trouble. 

Against  the  Mountain  Ramparts 

“Out  of  this  world”  would  be  a  proper  description  of  three 
small  countries  leaning  against  the  Himalayas’  massive  moun¬ 
tain  bulwarks.  Moving  from  east  to  west,  they  are  Bhutan*  and 
Sikkim,*  two  Indian  dependencies,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 
All  these  countries  are  adjacent  to  Tibet. 

Bhutan  is  ruled  by  a  maharaja,  but  it  also  has  a  National 
Assembly,  Tsungda ,*  and  a  cabinet  headed  by  a  prime  minister. 
Cut  off  from  the  world,  it  is  just  emerging  from  backwardness. 
There  the  feudal  lords’  strong  fortresses  still  stand,  and  muzzle¬ 
loading  guns  are  still  used.  Skilled  artisans  make  swords  of  tem¬ 
pered  steel.  But  the  present  maharaja  has  abolished  slavery  and 
introduced  land  reform.  Nominally  Buddhists,  the  Bhutanese 
mainly  practice  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits. 

The  Chinese  Communists  claim  some  Bhutanese  territory, 
too,  marked  on  their  maps  as  Tibetan.  “If  the  Chinese  encroach 
upon  the  Bhutanese,”  an  Indian  parliamentary  delegation  to 
Bhutan  reported,  “the  Bhutanese  will  offer  resistance.”  India 
concluded  a  friendship  treaty  with  Bhutan  in  1949  in  which  it 
pledged:  “The  government  of  India  undertakes  to  exercise  no 
interference  in  the  administration  of  Bhutan.  On  its  part,  the 
government  of  Bhutan  agrees  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
government  of  India  in  regard  to  external  relations.” 

Tiny  Sikkim  is  even  more  primitive,  if  possible,  than  Bhutan, 
but  it  is  traversed  by  the  two  main  trade  roads  from  India  to 
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Tibet.  People  live  in  scattered  family  households  and  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Gangtok,*  is  a  mere  village.  There  are  few  countries  in  the 
world  with  a  national  budget  as  small  as  that  of  Sikkim,  less 
than  100  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  family  of  ruling  maharajas 
is  Tibetan.  However,  India  has  a  1950  treaty  with  Sikkim  which 
stipulates:  “Sikkim  shall  continue  to  be  a  protectorate  of  India 
but  shall  enjoy  autonomy  in  regard  to  its  internal  affairs.” 

Nepal  —  A  "Skyscraper"  Nation 

Nepal  is  the  country  of  the  Himalayas,  with  the  tallest  peak 
in  the  world,  Mount  Everest,  standing  guard  over  her  northern 
border.  The  length  of  Nepal  along  these  mountain  ramparts  is 
500  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  is  150  miles.  It  has  a  population 
of  roughly  8.5  million.  “Probably  in  all  the  non-Communist 
world,”  said  Chester  Bowles,  America’s  former  ambassador  to 
India  and  Nepal,  “there  is  no  country  more  effectively  cut  off 
from  contacts  with  foreigners  and  none  in  which  democratic 
forces  face  a  greater  challenge.” 

Nepal  is  sacred  to  Buddhists  and  Hindus  alike:  to  the 
Buddhists  because  Gautama  Buddha  was  bom  at  Kapilavastu,* 
near  the  border,  and  to  the  Hindus  because  important  tributaries 
of  the  sacred  Ganges  rise  in  Nepal. 

The  country  has  quartz  deposits  and  rich  forests.  It  exports 
jute,  rice,  grain,  hides,  and  rugs.  The  capital,  Katmandu,*  is  in 
a  fertile  valley  20  miles  wide  and  15  miles  long.  The  people  are 
of  mixed  Mongol  origin,  and  the  best  known  of  the  ethnic  groups 
are  the  Gurkhas,  *  who  distinguished  themselves  in  many  a  war 
on  Britain’s  side.  “Soldiers  are  our  greatest  export  articles,”  some 
Nepalese  say.  Some  of  the  worlds  most  intrepid  mountain  climb¬ 
ers,  the  Sherpas,  live  in  Nepal.  One  of  them,  Tenzing  Norkey,* 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest,  in  1953,  as 
a  guide  to  Sir  Edmund  Hillary,  the  New  Zealand  climber. 

For  more  than  a  century,  beginning  with  1846,  power  was 
held  not  by  the  king  but  by  the  prime  minister,  who  was  also 
supreme  commander  in  chief,  a  member  of  the  feudal  Rana* 
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A  Buddhist  stupa  near 
Katmandu,  Nepal. 

Stupas  are  mounds 
containing  sacred 
relics  of  Buddha. 

Notice  painted  all-seeing 
eyes  of  Buddha  at 
base  of  pinnacle. 


family.  The  succession  to  the  premiership  was  determined  by 
special  rules.  In  1951  King  Maharajadhiraja  Tribhubana  Bir 
Bikram,*  seized  control  from  the  hands  of  his  powerful  under¬ 
ling  and  established  a  popular  government.  He  died  in  1955  and 
was  followed  by  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah  Dev,*  who  promul¬ 
gated  the  first  democratic  constitution  in  1959.  Under  it  there  is 
an  upper  house,  Bharadari  Sabha,  and  a  lower  house,  Rostra 
Sabha.  In  the  first  elections,  in  1959,  the  Nepali  Congress  party 
(socialist),  which  had  aided  the  overthrow  of  the  Rana  family 
rule,  won  74  of  the  109  seats  in  Nepal’s  Parliament.  Late  in  1960 
the  King  dismissed  the  government  over  differences  of  policy, 
suspended  the  constitution,  and  returned  to  personal  rule.  The 
future  of  democratic  government  in  Nepal  is  cloudy. 

India  and  Nepal  have  close  and  friendly  relations.  The  1950 
Indo-Nepalese  Treaty  provided:  “There  shall  be  everlasting 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  government  of  India  and  the 
government  of  Nepal.  The  two  governments  agree  mutually  to 
acknowledge  and  respect  the  complete  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity  and  independence  of  each  other.” 
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Chapter  5  — STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  How  has  American  foreign  policy  toward  India  changed  and  developed? 

2.  Which  is  more  important  to  India’s  future— financial  aid  or  technical 
assistance? 

3.  Why  is  the  Indus  River  essential  to  both  India  and  Pakistan? 

4.  Why  have  India  and  Pakistan  disputed  over  Kashmir? 

5.  How  has  Communist  Chinas  invasion  of  Tibet  affected  India? 


Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


rupee 

nonaggression 
plebiscite 
system  of  barrages 
and  canals 
expansionist 
Public  Law  480 


Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and 
Assistance  Act 
Development  Loan 
Fund 
apartheid 

Bandung  Conference 

Check-up  Questions 


International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 
neutralism 
“Five  Principles” 
(Panch  Shila) 


1.  Why  is  it  important  to  the  United  States  that  India  become  a  strong 
nation?  How  has  the  United  States  helped  India? 

2.  What  is  India’s  role  in  world  affairs  and  in  the  United  Nations? 

3.  What  are  the  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan?  Why  is  Kashmir  a 
continuing  problem? 

4.  Describe  the  river  systems  of  India  and  tell  why  they  are  important. 

5.  What  European  countries  held  or  still  hold  enclaves  in  India? 

6.  What  has  Communist  China  done  along  India’s  northern  borders? 

7.  What  areas  he  between  India  and  China?  What  are  their  relationships 
to  each  country? 

8.  Describe  the  political  and  economic  development  of  Nepal. 

9.  What  was  the  Bandung  Conference  and  what  part  did  India  play  in  it? 

• 

Things  to  Do 

\ 

1.  Organize  a  debate  on  the  topic  “Resolved:  that  India  and  Pakistan 
should  be  reunited.” 

2.  Prepare  a  detailed  report  on  some  current  event  taking  place  in  India; 
compare  the  treatment  of  this  development  as  treated  in  Time,  News¬ 
week,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  and  World  Week.  What  might 
account  for  the  varying  presentations? 
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3.  Describe  U.S.  Public  Law  480,  and  its  benefits  to  India.  What  other 
countries  have  been  aided  under  it? 

4.  Write  a  report  showing  key  developments  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  India  since  Indian  independence. 

5.  Organize  a  round  table  discussion  on  the  question:  In  today’s  world  can 
a  nation  really  be  neutral,  as  India  desires? 

6.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

(a)  How  has  Communist  China  gained  a  foothold  in  India? 

(b)  How  did  Chinese  action  in  Tibet  alter  Indian  opinion? 
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CHAPTER  6 


Pakistan— An  Islamic  State 

A  new  nation  of  90  million  people,  largely 
Moslems,  the  fruit  of  partition,  is  handicapped 
by  wide  geographic  division,  extremes  of  climate, 
and  lack  of  trained  personnel.  To  overcome 
backwardness  and  corruption,  it  has  turned 
from  democratic  government  to  a  benevolent 
military  dictatorship,  but  remains  a 
faithful  member  of  Western  alliances. 


PAKISTAN  is  the  other  state  carved  out  of  the  subcontinent. 

It  is  much  smaller  than  India,  with  an  area  of  364,737  square 
miles.  It  has  a  population  of  close  to  90  million,  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  Japan  or  Indonesia. 

The  two  “wings”  of  Pakistan,  we  have  seen,  are  about  1,000 
miles  apart,  in  the  northeast  and  the  northwest  corners  of  the 
subcontinent.  The  western  wing  has  310,236  square  miles,  about 
six  times  the  size  of  the  eastern  wing.  Yet  it  is  the  small  eastern 
wing  that  has  the  larger  population.  The  explanation  is  this :  The 
eastern  part  is  in  the  monsoon  zone  and  has  more  than  adequate 
rain.  The  western  part,  on  the  other  hand,  has  very  inadequate 
rain— much  of  it  is  arid,  desert  land. 
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To  the  Western  world  the  best-known  part  of  Pakistan  is 
the  Northwest  Frontier  Province.  Many  of  India’s  conquerors 
descended  into  the  plains  via  the  historic  Khyber  Pass,  whose 
eastern  end  is  at  Peshawar.*  Throughout  the  world  the  North¬ 
west  Frontier  Province  is  known  to  moviegoers  as  the  land  of 
tough  mountaineers  who  seldom  stir  abroad  without  a  gun. 
Blood  feuds  are  still  common  among  the  Pathan*  tribesmen. 

Pakistan  includes  also  the  western  portion  of  the  Punjab; 
the  Sind,  which  is  a  land  of  intense  heat  during  the  day  and  of 
particularly  scanty  rainfall,  and  which  contains  the  site  of  the 
oldest  known  civilization  of  the  subcontinent;  and  Baluchistan, 
a  desert  land  with  a  sparse  nomadic  population.  Pakistan  is  the 
world’s  fifth  largest  producer  of  cotton,  most  of  which  is  grown 
in  the  western  wing. 

Two  Widely  Different  Areas 

We  are  in  a  different  world  in  the  eastern  wing.  East  Bengal. 
Its  rainfall  is  so  heavy  that  in  good  seasons  it  has  two  abundant 
harvests.  It  produces  about  75  per  cent  of  the  world’s  raw  jute 
supply.  It  also  raises  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  oil  seeds.  It  has  plenty 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  deposits.  This  part  of  Pakistan  is  crisscrossed 
by  the  delta  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  has 
many  jungles  and  swamps. 

In  the  west  many  people  speak  Urdu,  which  is  related  to 
Hindi,  but  is  written  in  Arabic-Persian  script  from  right  to  left. 
Other  languages  of  West  Pakistan  are  Pushtu,*  spoken  also  in 
Afghanistan,  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass;  Punjabi,*  spoken  also 
across  the  border  in  India;  Baluchi*;  and  Sindi.*  The  dominant 
language  of  East  Pakistan  is  Bengali,  which  is  also  the  tongue 
of  West  Bengal  in  India. 

No  two  areas  could  be  more  different  than  these  two  parts 
of  Pakistan,  the  one  arid,  and  the  other  drenched  in  rain.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  wings  are  strangers,  too.  The  ethnic  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  west  wing  is  similar  to  that  of  Arab  lands  farther  west. 
The  tall  mountaineers  and  parchment-skinned  nomads  reveal 
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Field  Marshal  Mohammad  Ayub 
Khan,  president  of  Pakistan 
and  reformer  of  the  republic. 


the  fact  that  this  has  been  a  global  crossroads  for  thousands  of 
years.  Most  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to 
resemble  the  Indians  farther  south. 

Because  of  their  different  backgrounds,  the  people  of  the 
two  wings  are  foreign  to  each  other.  They  live  in  different  cli¬ 
mates,  in  different  landscapes,  speaking  different  tongues.  In¬ 
deed,  “foreigners”  across  the  Indian  frontiers  are  closer  to  them, 
since  they  speak  related  languages.  The  Pakistani  of  east  and 
west  have  little  in  common  but  their  religion. 

The  capital  of  Pakistan  was  first  established  in  the  west,  at 
the  large  seaport  city  of  Karachi.  More  than  a  decade  later  it 
was  decided  to  transfer  the  capital  from  hot  and  sand-choked 
Karachi  to  a  place  near  Rawalpindi*  in  the  north  where  the  air 
is  more  healthful,  the  climate  more  comfortable.  There  a  large 
site  of  farm-dotted  country  has  been  reserved  for  the  new  capi¬ 
tal  and  its  environs.  It  is  to  be  named  Islamabad,*  suggested  by 
Pakistan’s  religious  faith.  Dacca*  is  the  capital  of  East  Pakistan, 
and  Chittagong*  its  chief  seaport. 

The  Influence  of  Islam 

The  idea  of  carving  an  Islamic  state  out  of  India  is  recent, 
and  it  is  credited  to  the  20th  century  Indian  poet-philosopher, 
Mohammed  Iqbal,*  onetime  president  of  the  All-India  Moslem 
!:  League.  He  sought  to  convince  his  followers  that  in  India  spirit- 
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Crack  bodyguard  of  Pakistan's  president,  parading  on  a  state  occasion. 
Handsome  soldiers  are  from  Punjab  Province,  all  over  six  feet  tall. 


ual  and  temporal  affairs  are  not  two  distinct  domains.  In  many 
countries  where  Christian  creeds  prevail,  church  and  state  have 
been  separated  in  the  best  interest  of  both.  This  would  not  be 
justified  in  a  Moslem  country,  Iqbal  said,  because  there  religion 
encompasses  the  fives  of  all  the  faithful. 

The  real  father  of  Pakistan  was  a  disciple  of  Iqbal,  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  Jinnah,  whose  name  we  have  already  encountered.  He 
was  born  in  Karachi,  which  he  ultimately  made  the  capital  of 
Pakistan.  Like  Nehru,  he,  too,  was  a  man  of  aristocratic  tastes, 
was  educated  in  Britain,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

For  years  Jinnah  followed  the  program  of  the  Congress 
party.  He  was  elected  to  a  Moslem  seat  of  the  central  legislative 
council  in  1910  and  three  years  later  joined  the  Moslem  League. 
A  prominent  lawyer  in  Bombay,  he  took  an  increasing  part  in 
politics,  advocating  Hindu-Moslem  cooperation.  He  sponsored 
a  joint  Congress-League  scheme  of  constitutional  reform  in 
1916,  when  he  served  as  president  of  the  Moslem  League. 

After  the  First  World  War,  however,  Jinnah  broke  with  the 
Congress  party  because  he  disapproved  of  its  policy  of  non- 
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cooperation  with  the  British.  He  did  approve,  however,  the  part 
of  the  1935  reforms  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  provinces  and 
was  ready  to  work  with  the  Congress  party  for  that  end.  But  the 
election  campaign  of  the  Congress  in  1937  alienated  him,  and 
he  set  out  to  reorganize  the  Moslem  League  as  an  opposition 
party.  Hindu-Moslem  relations  continued  to  deteriorate.  Finally, 
in  1940,  Jinnah  came  out  irrevocably  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Moslem  state  on  the  Indian  subcontinent,  to  be  called  Pakistan. 

When  Pakistan  came  into  being  in  August,  1947,  Jinnah 
became  the  first  governor  general  of  the  country  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  its  constituent  assembly.  He  was  called  Qaid-i-Azam  * 
the  “Great  Leader.”  Oxford-educated  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  became 
his  prime  minister  and  minister  of  defense.  A  year  after  the  new 
state  was  bom,  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  died,  and  Pakistan  was 
left  without  a  leader  of  the  stature  of  Gandhi  or  Nehru. 

Sundering  the  Trunk 

The  subcontinent  was  an  economic  unit  under  the  British. 
After  the  partition,  it  was  broken  up  not  into  two  but  into  three 
parts,  including  Pakistan’s  two  wings.  Transportation  between 
these  wings  was  very  complicated.  Relations  between  the  two 
countries,  as  we  have  seen,  were  poor.  People  had  to  use  planes 
or  boats,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  other  means  of  travel.  But 
air  travel  was  too  costly  and  sea  voyages  too  time-consuming. 

As  a  result  of  partition,  producing  units  and  markets  that 
should  belong  with  each  other  were  split  apart.  Pakistan  pro¬ 
duced  most  of  the  raw  jute,  but  India  had  the  processing  fac¬ 
tories.  Pakistan  also  grew  large  quantities  of  cotton,  wheat,  and 
rice,  but  India  had  most  of  the  cotton  ginning,  pressing,  spin¬ 
ning,  and  weaving  mills,  as  well  as  the  sugar  refineries,  tobacco 
factories,  and  rice  mills.  Pakistan  produced  skins  and  hides,  but 
India  had  the  leather  works. 

India  obtained  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  human  skills.  More 
Indians  were  trained  in  finance,  administration,  government 
service,  and  were  college-educated.  More  Moslems,  on  the  other 
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hand,  were  trained  for  the  armed  forces.  A  disproportionately 
large  number  of  the  zamindars,  or  landlords,  were  Moslems. 

Other  problems  arose  in  the  wake  of  partition.  How  were 
the  two  countries  to  divide  the  assets  and  liabilities  inherited 
from  the  British?  How  many  locomotives  and  planes  should  go 
to  Pakistan?  How  many  to  India?  Or,  for  that  matter,  how  many 
writing  desks  and  inkstands  should  go  to  one  country  or  the 
other?  It  took  many  years  to  untie  countless  knots. 

After  the  death  of  Jinnah,  the  Moslem  League  began  to  fall 
apart.  The  opposition  to  it— particularly  the  Awami*  party— was 
gaining  ascendancy.  The  east  thought  that  the  west  had  most 
of  the  benefits  and  received  too  much  attention  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Disturbances  in  the  east  wing  became  chronic,  and  a 
political  fanatic  murdered  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  in  1951. 

The  Political  Picture 

Unlike  India,  a  secular  state,  Pakistan  became  a  state  con¬ 
trolled,  if  not  officially,  at  least  in  effect,  by  the  adherents  of  one 
religious  group.  The  “Basic  Principles  Report,”  which  served  as 
the  foundation  of  the  constitution,  prescribed  that  only  a  Mos¬ 
lem  could  be  the  head  of  the  state,  and  that  Moslems  and  Hindus 
—of  whom  Pakistan  had  about  ten  million— must  have  separate 
electorates.  The  report  based  justice  on  Islamic  law,  considered 
by  Moslems  to  be  founded  on  the  teachings,  of  the  Koran.  Drink¬ 
ing,  gambling,  and  charging  of  interest  were  prohibited.  A  board 
consisting  of  persons  versed  in  Islamic  law  was  made  available 
to  the  head  of  the  state  for  consultation  when  objections  were 
raised  to  a  bill.  Final  approval  of  any  controversial  bill  required 
the  consent  of  the  Moslem  members  of  the  legislature. 

Although  national  elections  were  not  held,  Pakistan  styled 
itself  a  democratic  nation.  Only  provincial  elections  were  held, 
and  even  these  were  criticized  by  the  opposition  press.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  press  comment,  “the  Moslem  League  was  rent  by 
factionalism  and  intrigue”  in  Sind.  A  visiting  British  author 
charged  that  elections  were  rigged,  and  that  opposition  mem- 
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bers  were  imprisoned  without  trial.  The  police  harassed  the 
leaders  of  the  few  timid  opposition  groups.  Secret  police  and 
paid  informers  swarmed  everywhere.  Taxes  were  heavy  on  the 
poor,  and  prices  were  climbing. 

The  authority  of  the  Moslem  League  declined,  and  govern¬ 
ments  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  The  governor 
general  dissolved  the  first  constituent  assembly  and  assumed 
over-all  administrative  control.  The  lack  of  clear-cut  authority 
demoralized  the  government  services. 

A  Demoralized  Regime 

While  similar  conditions  often  existed  in  India  during  the 
transition  period,  the  situation  was  more  acute  in  Pakistan  be¬ 
cause  of  a  greater  lack  of  trained  personnel.  In  Pakistan  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  were  obtained  through  bribery,  export  and 
import  licenses  were  traded  to  the  highest  bidder,  food  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  on  a  large  scale,  and  many  officials 
could  be  bought. 


Village  aid  worker  of  Pakistan  demonstrating  to  two  youth  club 
boys  better  methods  of  wheat  production  in  the  lower  Indus  Valley. 


Old-fashioned  village  medicine-man  who  treats  ail  dis¬ 
eases,  even  pulls  teeth,  prescribes  eyeglasses. 


PAKISTANI  MEDICINE -OLD  AND  NEW 

Western-trained  doctor  vaccinates  young  woman  with 
TB  serum  under  World  Health  Organization  program. 
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The  Korean  War  relieved  the  economic  pressure  somewhat, 
since  jute  and  other  raw  materials  produced  by  Pakistan  were 
in  demand.  But  once  the  war  was  over,  conditions  changed 
dramatically.  The  Prime  Minister  revealed  in  1953  that  Pakistan 
was  facing  a  serious  crisis.  “I  was  greatly  shocked,”  he  said, 
“that  in  parts  of  the  canal-irrigated  areas  which  had  hitherto 
constituted  the  granary  of  the  Punjab,  people  had  been  driven 
to  living  on  wild  vegetation  ...” 

There  was  plenty  of  wealth  in  Pakistan,  but  the  government 
dared  not  tax  it  heavily.  The  rich  landowners  were  the  pillars 
of  the  prevailing  regime.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  economic  situation  and  detailed  plans  were  drawn  up. 
First,  a  Six-Year  Development  Plan  was  adopted,  but  it  got 
nowhere  and  had  to  be  suspended  in  1953.  Finally,  in  1956  a 
Five-Year  Plan  was  announced,  to  be  terminated  in  1960.  High¬ 
est  priority  was  given  to  industrial  expansion  and  multi-purpose 
projects  for  hydroelectric  power  and  irrigation.  In  the  first  two 
years  it  was  a  failure,  too,  as  there  was  no  appreciable  increase 
in  per  capita  income. 

The  condition  of  Pakistan  during  its  early  years  was  sum¬ 
marized  in  these  words  by  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  himself, 
president  of  Pakistan  after  October,  1958:  “An  archaic  type  of 
feudalism  which  existed  in  Pakistan— particularly  West  Pakistan 
—had  vested  the  entire  political,  economic,  and  social  might  of 
the  country  in  a  limited  group  of  families.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  any  advance  in  any  direction  without  first  breaking  this 
monopoly  of  power.” 

Pakistan  was  established  as  an  independent  sovereign  state 
with  dominion  status  and  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  on  March 
23, 1956,  she  declared  herself  a  republic  within  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Pakistan  thus  shared  certain  economic  advantages 
with  other  Commonwealth  countries,  such  as  lower  tariffs, 
imperial  preferences,  and  easier  exchangeability  of  currency. 
Pakistan  also  gained  more  security  and  prestige. 
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A  Bloodless  Revolution 

Economic  conditions  in  the  country  failed  to  improve,  and 
everywhere  unrest  spread.  The  prime  minister  at  the  time,  Malik 
Firoz  Khan  Noon,°  was  no  more  effective  than  his  predecessors. 
Even  in  the  face  of  the  crisis  he  did  not  dare  to  take  energetic 
measures.  Thereupon  President  Iskander  Mirza*  decided  to  take 
drastic  action.  He  dissolved  both  the  national  and  the  provincial 
assemblies  on  October  1,  1958,  dismissed  the  government,  sus¬ 
pended  the  constitution,  banned  the  political  parties,  and  de¬ 
clared  martial  law.  At  the  same  time,  he  appointed  a  supreme 
commander  of  the  armed  forces  to  administer  the  martial  regime. 
This  man  was  General  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  British  tradition  and  was  minister  of  defense. 

It  was  the  plan  of  President  Mirza  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  himself,  backed  by  the  army  and  supported  by  a 
commander  in  chief  who  had  the  respect  of  the  country.  The 
army  was  the  only  important  group  in  the  country  that  had  not 
been  involved  in  corruption  and  other  scandals. 

However,  General  Ayub  Khan  had  different  ideas  as  to  the 
solution  of  Pakistan's  problems.  He  took  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  and  20  days  after  his  appointment  he  turned  the  coun¬ 
try’s  chief  executive  out  of  office  and  assumed  the  presidency 
himself,  with  the  rank  of  field  marshal.  He  wanted  to  make  a 


Illiteracy  is  still  high  in 
Pakistan.  Here  a  farmer  employs 
an  itinerant  writer  to  decipher 
and  answer  a  document  for  him. 


clean  break  with  the  past.  He  immediately  went  to  the  public 
and  explained  his  reasons.  The  new  president  described  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  were,  and  the  causes  of  the  appalling  state  of  affairs 
—all  the  corruption,  the  lack  of  initiative,  jealousies,  and  party 
bickering  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  people  for  whom  inde¬ 
pendence  meant  only  additional  hardships. 

President  Ayub  Khan  set  up  a  new  government  in  which 
he  held  most  of  the  important  offices.  He  included  three  other 
generals  in  his  cabinet  to  serve  as  ministers  of  rehabilitation,  of 
the  interior,  and  of  health  and  social  welfare.  The  very  desig¬ 
nations  of  the  ministries  indicated  that  his  main  object  was  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  raise  living  standards. 

Ayub  KhcuTs  "Basic  Democracies" 

In  his  first  address  to  the  nation,  on  October  8,  1958,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ayub  Khan  said:  “Let  me  announce  in  unequivocal  terms 
that  our  ultimate  aim  is  to  restore  democracy,  but  of  the  type 
that  people  can  understand  and  work.  Millions  of  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  add  up  to  a  well-informed  nation.” 

The  plan  of  “one  man— one  vote,”  Ayub  Khan  said,  is  very 
good  for  a  highly  developed  country  like  England,  but  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  every  nation.  People  have  to  be  trained  to  deal 
with  their  community  problems.  With  this  in  mind  he  set  up  a 
system  called  “Basic  Democracies.”  Under  this  system  several 
“tiers”  of  councils  were  elected. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  “Union  Council”  (panchayat* ) , 
with  one  elected  representative  for  every  1,000  to  1,500  people. 
The$’e  are  self-governing  organizations,  entrusted  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  such  problems  as  local  education,  roads,  health,  police, 
and  reconstruction.  People  in  the  next-highest  tier  elect  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  subdistricts  ( Tehsil *  in  West  Pakistan;  Thana * 
in  East  Pakistan)  to  deal  with  development  projects  within 
those  regions.  And  so  to  the  higher  tiers— the  district  councils, 
the  divisional  councils,  and  two  provisional  advisory  councils 
for  Pakistan’s  two  wings. 
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The  presidential  order  of  1960  provided  that  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  should  be  framed  by  the  President  after  ascertaining  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Under  this  order  an  election  commission 
was  empowered  to  arrange  for  voting  by  secret  ballot  through 
which  Ayub  Khan  sought  a  vote  of  confidence  from  80,000  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  “Basic  Democracies.”  The  vast  majority  ex¬ 
pressed  their  confidence  in  the  President,  who  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  drawing  up  a  constitution  for  the  country. 

Land  Reform  and  the  Five-Year  Plans 

A  small  part  of  the  people,  the  zamindars,  had  a  firm  hold 
on  most  of  the  land  in  Pakistan.  Large  estates  were  particularly 
prevalent  in  the  western  wing,  and  the  need  for  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  was  urgent.  Therefore,  land  reform  was  one  of  the 
first  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  new  regime.  “This  was  a  major 
operation,”  said  Ayub  Khan,  “but  it  was  performed  peacefully 
.  .  .  and  was  attended  by  no  manner  of  tyranny  or  injustice.” 

An  owner  could  retain  a  maximum  of  500  acres  of  irrigated 
and  1,000  acres  of  nonirrigated  land.  Government-owned  land 
was  also  earmarked  for  distribution.  Cultivators  and  former  ten¬ 
ants  became  full  owners.  Exorbitant  land  rents  were  prohibited. 
Water  supplies  were  improved,  swamps  drained,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  stamp  out  epidemics. 

The  “Total  Approach  Plan”  was  adopted  in  the  field  of 
economic  improvement.  It  was  particularly  important  to  stir 
peasants  out  of  their  apathy  and  ancient  habits.  Many  of  them 
were  afraid  of  improvements.  They  would  have  to  learn  new 
skills  and  they  were  wary.  Machines  would  be  introduced  and 
deprive  them  of  their  work.  The  village  community  service 
projects  were  planned  to  stimulate  action  through  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  improved  living  conditions. 

About  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Pakistan  are  peas¬ 
ants.  The  per  capita  income  in  Pakistan  is  extremely  low,  prob¬ 
ably  even  lower  than  in  India.  (The  Pakistan  government  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  1949-1950  it  was  47  dollars  a  year. ) 
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The  second  Five-Year  Plan  was  launched  in  the  summer  of 
1960,  and  total  spending  under  it  was  budgeted  at  4  billion 
dollars.  The  principal  targets  of  the  second  plan  are  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  food  supply  and  a  20  per  cent  rise  in  national  income 
which,  allowing  for  anticipated  population  increase,  should 
bring  a  10  per  cent  gain  in  per  capita  living  standards  over  the 
5-year  period.  Industrial  output  is  expected  to  rise  by  50  per 
cent.  A  boost  in  power-generating  capacity  from  900,000  to 
1,300,000  kilowatts  is  scheduled. 

The  plan  aims  to  furnish  jobs  for  an  additional  3  million 
people.  The  peasants  are  encouraged  to  diversify  their  crops. 
At  present,  wheat  is  their  main  crop  in  the  west  and  rice  in  the 
east.  Irrigation  and  drainage  will  be  provided  for  2,445,000  acres 
of  new  land  and  improved  irrigation  for  7,112,000  acres. 

At  the  time  of  partition  in  1947,  Pakistan  had  almost  no 
industries.  Since  then  some  progress  has  been  made  in  estab¬ 
lishing  textile  and  jute  manufacturing  plants.  Other  new  indus¬ 
tries  include  cement,  sugar  refining,  chemical  fertilizers,  and 
paper.  Two  steel  plants  are  to  be  set  up,  one  in  each  wing. 

Pakistan's  mineral  resources  are  limited,  but  stepped-up 
prospecting  may  reveal  new  wealth.  The  country  has  gypsum 
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and  limestone  for  cement  manufacture,  much  rock  salt,  some 
chromite,  and  low-grade  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal.  Some 
petroleum  has  been  produced  in  the  Punjab,  and  a  small  refinery 
at  Rawalpindi  has  supplied  about  15  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
requirements.  Eight  foreign  oil  companies  are  exploring  for  oil 
and  gas.  The  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  both  wings  has  been  a 
boon  to  the  country’s  economy.  The  Sui*  gas  field  in  Baluchistan 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  new 
Sylhet  field  in  East  Pakistan  has  a  promising  potential. 

Before  Ayub  Khan’s  regime,  the  government  spent  55  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  national  budget  on  the  armed  forces  and  only 
one  per  cent  on  education.  In  the  city  of  Lahore,  half  of  the 
children  could  not  go  to  school.  “Many  educational  institutions 
had  to  be  closed,”  reported  the  East  Pakistan  Youth  League  in 
1951,  “due  to  lack  of  finance  and  official  apathy.” 

Now,  however,  the  new  plan  aims  at  a  target  of  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  primary  education.  Under  the  plan  it  is  hoped 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  6  to  11  age  group  will  be 
in  school  by  1964-1966.  Free  compulsory  7-year  education  for 
all  children  may  be  a  reality  by  1974. 

A  Troublesome  Frontier 

It  is  one  thing  to  draw  a  boundary  line  between  two  nations 
whose  inhabitants  live  in  villages  and  towns;  it  is  another  thing 
to  draw  such  a  boundary  in  areas  inhabited  by  footloose  people. 
In  northwestern  Pakistan  the  number  of  nomadic  wanderers  is 
large.  The  climate  does  not  encourage  people  to  make  a  living 
by  settling  on  the  land.  The  rains  come  in  spurts,  enough  for 
the  grass  to  grow  but  not  enough  for  agriculture.  A  British 
officer,  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  was  called  upon  in  1893  to  draw 
a  border  line  between  Afghanistan  and  the  northwest  frontier. 

Along  this  line  many  tribes  speak  one  of  the  major  lan¬ 
guages  of  this  region.  Some  people  call  it  Pushtu,  others  call  it 
Pakhtu.  It  is  a  language  of  the  Persian  group,  which  has  bor¬ 
rowed  many  words  from  Indo- Aryan  sources  and  from  Arabic. 
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Pushtu-speaking  people  live  on  both  sides  of  the  Durand 
Line  in  what  today  are  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan.  The  Pakistani 
people  were  much  like  themselves,  thought  the  Afghans,  so  why 
should  Pakistan  have  all  these  Pushtu-speaking  people?  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Afghans  started  an  agitation  to  have  the  Pushtu¬ 
speaking  portion  of  Pakistan  detached  and  established  as  an 
independent  nation,  Pushtunistan  *  This  new  country  would 
have  some  190,000  square  miles,  extending  from  the  Hindu 
Kush  region  in  the  north  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  seven  million. 

The  Afghans  put  considerable  pressure  and  propaganda 
behind  this  plan.  They  reported  that  the  region  was  rent  by 
revolts.  Pakistan  now  marched  into  this  battle  of  strong  words. 
Feelings  ran  so  high  on  both  sides  that  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken  off— the  ambassadors  of  the  two  countries  were  recalled. 

Afghanistan  is  a  landlocked  country  and  her  foreign  trade 
—such  as  there  is  of  it— normally  moves,  mainly,  via  Karachi,  the 
Pakistani  port.  Bad  relations  between  the  two  neighbors  affected 
their  trade.  At  this  point  the  Russians  got  into  the  act.  They,  too, 
are  the  Afghans’  neighbors  and  were  engaged  in  public  projects 
there.  Now  they  stepped  up  their  trade  with  Afghanistan. 

Pakistan  was  apprehensive  about  the  effect  of  all  this  prop¬ 
aganda  on  the  restless  northwest  frontier  people.  The  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  prove  to  the  tribes  that  they  were  better  off 
under  Pakistan  than  they  would  be  in  a  separate  Pushtunistan 
or  under  the  Afghans.  Pakistan  began  to  invest  some  funds  in 
the  area,  as  a  result  of  which  economic  conditions  improved. 
This  made  a  good  impression  on  the  frontier  people,  most  of 
whom  did  not  seem  to  be  sure,  after  all,  that  they  wanted  a 
country  of  their  own.  There  the  matter  of  Pushtunistan  rests. 

Pakistan  in  World  Affairs 

India,  as  we  have  seen,  seeks  to  pursue  an  “independent” 
foreign  policy.  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  generally  made 
common  cause  with  the  West.  After  the  Second  World  War, 
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the  United  States,  being  the  strangest  member  of  the  noncom¬ 
munist  bloc,  started  to  build  up  a  chain  of  defenses  around  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  adjacent  areas,  West¬ 
ern  defenses  were  particularly  shaky.  There  the  Soviets  bordered 
on  several  weak  nations  that  could  not  have  defended  them¬ 
selves  alone.  The  region  was  a  so-called  “power  vacuum.”  The 
United  States  moved  to  plug  this  gap.  The  most  vulnerable  part 
of  it  was  the  “northern  tier,”  directly  adjacent  to  the  Soviets: 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan. 

In  1954  Pakistan  signed  a  mutual  defense  pact  with  Turkey, 
another  northern-tier  nation.  In  the  same  year  she  also  signed 
a  defense  agreement  with  the  United  States,  obtaining  from  her 
a  substantial  amount  of  military  aid.  According  to  one  estimate, 
we  defrayed  about  half  of  Pakistan’s  military  budget. 

The  United  States  also  attempted  to  draw  Arab  countries 
into  this  defense  system.  However,  only  one  of  them,  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Iraq,  was  ready  to  sign.  Thus  came  into  life  the  Baghdad* 
Pact  in  1955,  known  at  first  as  the  Middle  East  Treaty  Organ¬ 
ization  (METO).  The  signatories  pledged  themselves  to  resist 
aggression  and  to  help  one  another.  They  were  Pakistan,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain.  Although  not  a  full-fledged 
member,  the  United  States  took  part  in  several  key  committees. 

Iraq  withdrew  from  the  METO  pact  after  a  revolution 
swept  that  country  in  1958.  The  U.S.  renewed  its  agreement 
with  the  other  members.  Under  this  agreement  the  countries 
would  assist  one  another  against  aggression.  The  U.S.  would 
take  such  action,  including  the  use  of  armed  forces,  as  might 
be  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  name  of  the  group  was  changed 
to  Central  Treaty  Organization  ( CENTO ) ,  and  Pakistan  became 
one  of  its  members. 

Pakistan  also  joined  the  United  States-sponsored  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  ( SEATO ) ,  which  came  into  existence 
early  in  1955  at  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Thailand.  *  The  signa¬ 
tories  were  Pakistan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 
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India  was  not  at  all  happy  with  the  military  lineups  of  her 
next-door  neighbor.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  remarked  that  India, 
not  Russia,  was  what  Pakistan  feared,  and  that  India  had  no 
intention  of  joining  the  Western-sponsored  alliance. 

Pakistan  also  got  some  benefits  in  trade  with  the  United 
States— exports  and  imports.  We  bought  more  goods  from  Pakis¬ 
tan  than  any  other  country  did— mainly  jute  fiber,  carpet  wool, 
and  goat  skins.  A  new  item  meeting  consumer  favor  in  the  United 
States  was  fresh  frozen  shrimp  caught  off  the  coast  of  West 
Pakistan.  Two  of  our  large  oil  companies  participated  in  the 
construction  of  a  35-million-dollar  refinery.  Joint  ventures  in¬ 
volving  United  States  capital  included  a  fertilizer  factory  and 
plants  for  pharmaceuticals  and  carbon  black. 

Pakistan's  Problems  of  Nation-Building 

Pakistan’s  problems  of  nation-building  are  peculiarly  grave. 
Not  only  are  her  two  wings  a  thousand  miles  apart,  but  they 
have  different  ways  of  life,  languages,  and  interests.  India  and 
Pakistan  have  concluded  several  agreements,  the  latest  being 
to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  and  its 
tributaries.  But  the  two  countries  are  not  really  good  neighbors. 
India  never  saw  the  justification  for  two  nations  dividing  the 
Indian  subcontinent.  And  they  are  still  in  conflict  over  Kashmir. 

The  foreign  policies  India  and  Pakistan  pursue  are  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed.  India  is  the  most  important  member  of  the 
so-called  neutral  bloc,  which  maintains  that  underdeveloped 
countries  should  not  align  themselves  with  powerful  nations  be¬ 
cause  they  can  play  only  secondary  roles  in  power  alignments. 
Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  joined  the  Western-sponsored 
Southeast  Asia  and  Central  Treaty  Organizations. 

The  new  regime  which  came  into  power  in  Pakistan  in  1958 
has  attempted  with  some  success  to  remedy  the  shortcomings 
of  the  previous  governments.  It  has  made  a  fresh  start  on  imple¬ 
menting  a  program  which  should  improve  her  standards,  both 
economic  and  political. 
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Chapter  6  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  What  caused  Pakistan’s  unusual  shape? 

2.  Why  do  the  people  of  Pakistan’s  two  parts  have  little  in  common  with 
each  other? 

3.  Why  was  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  called  the  “Great  Leader”? 

4.  Why  is  the  Afghanistan  border  a  troublesome  frontier? 

5.  How  and  why  does  Pakistan’s  foreign  policy  differ  from  India’s? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


ethnic 

factionalism  and 
intrigue 
archaic 
feudalism 
jute 

processing 
imperial  preference 
exchangeability  of 
currency 


nomadic 

“power  vacuum” 

Qaid-i-Azam 

“Basic  Democracies” 

panchauat 

Urdu 

Pushtu 

Punjabi 

Bengali 

Afghans 

Check-up  Questions 


Pushtunistan 
Islamic  law 
“northern  tier” 

Middle  East  Treaty 
Organization 
(METO) 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization 
(SEATO) 
signatories 


1.  Describe  the  geography  and  resources  of  Pakistan. 

2.  How  has  the  influence  of  Islam  affected  Pakistan? 

3.  What  effect  did  the  partitioning  of  Pakistan  have  on  that  country? 

4.  Outline  the  political  situation  in  Pakistan  since  independence. 

5.  How  did  Ayub  Khan  come  to  power  in  Pakistan? 

6.  What  does  Ayub  Khan  mean  by  “Basic  Democracies”? 

7.  Describe  Pakistan’s  land  reform  program  under  its  Five-Year  Plan. 

8.  What  is  the  current  status  of  education  in  Pakistan? 

9.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  dispute  between  Pakistan  and  India? 

10.  What  is  the  role  of  Pakistan  in  world  affairs?  What  is  her  relation  to 

the  United  States? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Prepare  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah. 

2.  Explain  how  each  of  the  following  has  been  important  in  Pakistan’s 
history:  Muhammed  Iqbal,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Iskander  Mirza,  Ayub 
Khan. 

3.  Organize  a  debate  on  the  topic  “Resolved:  Kashmir  should  be  annexed 
to  Pakistan.” 
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4.  Prepare  a  display  of  Pakistani  art  or  play  a  record  of  their  music. 

5.  Invite  a  teacher,  businessman,  or  serviceman  who  has  been  in  Pakistan 
to  talk  with  your  class  about  his  experiences. 

6.  Prepare  one  of  the  following  maps  or  charts: 

(a)  Show  the  location  of  Pakistan’s  natural  resources. 

(b)  Make  a  rainfall  chart,  comparing  the  amount  of  rain  each  part  of 
Pakistan  receives  each  month. 

(c)  Make  a  chart  listing  as  many  differences  as  you  can  find  between 
East  and  West  Pakistan. 

(d)  Draw  a  map  showing  the  Indus  River  and  its  tributaries. 

(e)  Draw  separate  maps  showing  by  shading  the  countries  in  SEATO, 
CENTO,  and  the  Colombo  Plan. 

7.  Make  an  oral  report  on  the  subject  of  Hindu-Moslem  relations.  Do  you 
see  any  way  in  which  the  issues  can  be  resolved?  * 

8.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Why  did  the  early  five-year  plans  fail? 

(b)  Why  are  the  rivers  so  important  to  Pakistan? 


Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books: 

Smith,  Wilfred  C.  Islam  in  Modern  History.  Mentor,  1959. 

Other  Books: 

Abbas,  Zainab  Ghulan,  comp.  Folk  Tales  of  Pakistan.  Pakistan  Publica¬ 
tions,  Karachi,  1957. 

Bolitho,  Hector.  Jinnah,  Creator  of  Pakistan.  Macmillan,  1955. 

Brown,  W.  Norman.  The  United  States  and  India  and  Pakistan.  Harvard 
Univ.  Press,  1955. 

Caldwell,  John  C.  Let’s  Visit  Pakistan.  John  Day,  1960. 

Feldman,  Herbert.  The  Land  and  People  of  Pakistan.  Macmillan,  1958. 
Kenworthy,  Leonard  S.  Leaders  of  New  Nations.  Doubleday,  1959. 
Rowan,  Carl  T.  The  Pitiful  and  the  Proud.  Random  House,  1956. 
Trease,  Geoffrey.  A  Young  Traveler  in  India  and  Pakistan.  Dutton,  1956. 

Articles: 

“Asian  Democracy  and  Soldier  Bosses,”  Life,  July  18,  1960. 

“Atlantic  Report,”  Atlantic,  Feb.,  1959,  Nov.,  1960. 

“Pakistan— Nation  in  Search  of  a  Nationality,”  Senior  Scholastic,  Nov.  7, 
1958. 

“Pakistan  Perspective,”  by  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  Foreign  Affairs, 
July,  1960. 

Unit  on  Pakistan,  World  Week,  Dec.  14,  1960. 
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CHAPTER  7 


Ceylon— A  Tropical  Paradise 


An  enchanted  island,  home  of  a  mixed  people 
and  source  of  the  world's  finest  tea,  has 


become  the  third  nation  of  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

Here  a  former  British  crown  colony  took  advantage 
of  independence  to  set  up  a  parliamentary 
government  basically  pro-Western  but  has 
plowed  its  own  furrow,  to  play  a  creative 


role  in  Asia's  economic  renaissance. 


PEAR-SHAPED  tropical  island  off  the  southern  tip  of  India 


i  \  is  Ceylon,  a  former  British  colony  and  now  an  independent 
country.  Its  25,325  square  miles  contain  about  9.6  million  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Palk*  Strait,  about  30  miles  wide,  separates  this  island 
country  from  the  subcontinent. 

The  name  of  the  island  is  Ceylon  to  us,  but  to  its  people  it 
is  known  as  “Lanka,”*  a  historic  Brahman  name.  Greeks  and 
Romans  knew  it  as  “Taprobane”*  (dusky  leaves).  Many  cen¬ 
turies  later,  Portuguese  seafarers  called  it  “Zelan,”  from  which 
came  the  contemporary  name,  Ceylon. 

The  equatorial  regions  of  the  tropics  form  the  setting  of 
Ceylon,  much  of  which  is  covered  with  lush  vegetation.  The 
majestic  sweep  of  its  tall  mountains  contains  “green  mansions” 
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of  great  variety.  Up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  stretch  many  tea 
plantations.  A  broad  band  of  land  in  the  southwest  captures 
much  of  the  monsoon  rains  ( as  much  as  200  inches  a  year ) ,  and 
there  the  population  is  densest.  There,  too,  the  capital,  Colom¬ 
bo,*  is  situated.  The  northeast  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  receives 
less  rain  and  there  the  land  is  less  luxuriant.  In  ancient  times  the 
Ceylonese  crisscrossed  this  region  with  one  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  canal  systems  in  the  world. 

Famed  throughout  the  world  is  Ceylon  tea,  the  country’s 
largest  export  item.  Ceylon  also  produces  coconut  products  and 
rubber.  Its  minerals  and  metals  include  precious  and  semipre¬ 
cious  stones,  ilmenite,  monazite,  zircon,  graphite,  iron,  and 
quartz.  Ceylon  manufactures  paper,  plywood,  glassware,  and 
ceramics,  but  it  is  mainly  an  agricultural  land. 

An  Island  of  Many  Peoples 

Situated  along  important  ocean  highways,  this  small,  rich 
island  served  as  a  magnet  through  much  of  history,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  contains  a  large  variety  of  ethnic  strains.  Anthropologists 
have  identified  at  least  70  of  these.  A  very  few  remnants  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  the  Veddas,  may  still  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
accessible  portions  of  the  mountains,  their  blood  much  diluted. 
They  are  people  of  deep-dark  skin  and  short  limbs,  with  a  low 
level  of  culture.  They  twirl  a  fire  drill  to  make  flame  and  worship 
the  dead  and  the  ghosts  they  fear. 

The  majority  of  the  islanders  are  Sinhalese,*  whom  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  called  “copper-colored.”  In  ancient  times 
their  ancestors  probably  came  from  the  subcontinent,  across  the 
narrow  strait.  Next  largest  group  is  that  of  the  Tamil-speaking 
mainlanders,  Dravidians,  whose  forefathers  also  came  from 
southern  India,  but  much  more  recently  than  the  Sinhalese. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  called  Moors— the 
name  applied  to  Moslems— and  they  appear  to  be  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Arab  seafarers  who  swept  through  these  parts  on  the  way 
from  the  Middle  East  to  Indonesia’s  3,000  spice  islands.  In  Cey- 
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Ion  there  are  also  Malays,  immigrants  from  the  east.  Then  there 
are  the  Eurasians,  or  “mixed  blood”  Europeans  and  Asians;  the 
“Burghers,”*  of  Dutch  origin;  the  English  and  a  few  Portuguese. 

Ceylon  is  unique  among  southern  Asian  countries  in  its 
high  literacy  rate  and  average  life  expectation.  Most  of  the 
people  in  the  economically  backward  countries  are  illiterate;  but 
not  in  Ceylon  where,  it  is  believed,  some  70  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  can  read  and  write.  The  average  expectation  of  life 
in  Ceylon  today  is  60  years— a  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  India. 

Another  unusual  trait  of  this  island  is  the  variety  of  its  re¬ 
ligions— Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Islam,  Christianity,  nature  wor¬ 
ship.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  Buddhists,  who  received 
their  creed  from  across  the  strait.  The  “sacred  tooth”  of  Buddha 
is  an  important  object  of  pilgrimage,  visited  by  thousands  every 
year.  Most  of  the  Sinhalese  are  Buddhists;  the  Tamils,  Hindus; 
the  Moors,  Moslems;  and  the  Europeans,  Christians. 

The  variety  of  religions  is  illustrated  by  legends  seeking  to 
explain  a  natural  phenomenon  on  the  top  of  a  7,000-foot  moun¬ 
tain,  known  as  Adam’s  Peak.  On  that  mountain  there  is  a  hollow 
resembling  a  huge  human  foot.  The  Buddhists  say  it  is  the  foot 
of  Gautama  the  Buddha;  the  Hindus  say  it  is  the  foot  of  the 
God  Shiva;  while  the  Moslems  believe  it  is  the  foot  of  Adam, 
the  first  man. 

They  Came  From  Far  Away 

A  very  ancient  document  called  Mahavamsa*  or  the  “Great 
Chronicle,”  tells  the  story  of  Ceylon’s  early  ages.  An  Indian 
prince,  by  the  name  of  Vijaya  Simha*  (from  whom  is  derived 
the  name  of  Sinhala  and  the  Sinhalese )  came  from  the  Ganges, 
according  to  this  legend,  in  the  5th  or  6th  century  B.C.  This 
episode  is  represented  in  the  frescoes  at  Ajanta.*  Later,  in  the 
3rd  century  B.C.,  Buddhist  monk-missionaries  sent  by  Asoka 
visited  Ceylon  and  converted  the  island  to  Buddhism.  There 
are  many  legends  in  Ceylon  about  heroes  who  crossed  the  seas 
to  Suvarnabhumi  (probably  Indonesia),  where  they  made 
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hazardous  journeys  across  the  “creeper”  path,  the  “bamboo” 
path,  and  the  “goat”  path  until  a  river  with  banks  of  golden  sand 
was  reached. 

Legends  also  speak  of  a  Golden  Age  of  Ceylon  in  the  12th 
century;  of  a  royal  mansion  of  4,000  apartments.  Presumably, 
the  age  was  golden  only  for  the  kings.  There  was  much  feuding 
among  the  rulers  and  chieftains  of  the  island  because  it  was  a 
rich  place  where  life  was  sweet. 

Ceylon's  wealth  attracted  Western  greed.  It  became  an  ob¬ 
vious  goal  when  the  frantic  search  of  the  European  maritime 
nations  for  gold  and  spices  began.  First  came  the  indomitable 
Portuguese,  who  arrived  in  1505;  then  the  equally  adventurous 
Dutch,  who  made  their  landfall  in  1658.  The  conquerors  sub¬ 
dued  the  coastal  rim,  the  richest  part  of  the  island. 

The  British  reached  Ceylon  in  1795  and  swept  out  all  com¬ 
petitors.  First  they  ruled  the  island  from  Madras  on  the  Indian 
mainland.  This  remote  control  irked  the  islanders,  who  rebelled. 
As  a  result,  the  British  turned  Ceylon  into  a  crown  colony  in 
1798.  Thus  both  India  and  Ceylon  were  under  British  overlord¬ 
ship,  although  not  under  the  same  administration. 

The  mainland  of  India,  as  we  have  seen,  was  engaged  for  a 
long  time  in  a  religious  conflict  between  the  Hindus  and  the 
Moslems.  In  Ceylon  such  conflicts  were  even  worse.  There  was 
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antagonism  between  the  lowlanders,  who  had  more  than  enough 
rain,  and  some  of  the  highlanders  in  the  northeast,  whose  rain¬ 
fall  was  less  abundant.  Then  there  was  the  conflict,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day,  between  the  Sinhalese-speaking  majority  and 
the  Tamil-speaking  minority.  There  was  also  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Moors,  shrewd  businessmen,  and  the  others.  And 
there  were  the  conflicts  among  the  bickering  Europeans. 

The  Struggle  for  Self-Government 

The  Ceylon  National  Congress,  patterned  largely  on  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  came  into  existence  in  1919  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  political  interests  of  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils. 
Slowly,  the  British  yielded  to  increasing  pressure  and  conceded 
certain  political  rights  to  the  native  population.  Under  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1931,  Ceylon  became  the  first  country  in  Asia  to 
have  universal  adult  suffrage.  During  the  Second  World  War,  a 
British  admiral  ruled  supreme  on  the  island.  As  in  India,  the 
government  in  London  expressed  its  readiness  to  grant  the  col¬ 
ony  dominion  status,  but  only  after  the  war. 


Tamil  women  at  work 
picking  tea  on 
a  Ceylon  plantation. 


After  the  war,  Asia  was  swept  by  the  elemental  force  of 
national  revolutions.  It  swept  Ceylon,  too,  and  the  British  moved 
to  relinquish  their  hold.  British  education  and  influence  had 
helped  to  build  up  a  stockpile  of  human  administrative  talent. 
On  this  island,  too,  the  British  acted  with  good  grace.  They 
helped  to  set  up  a  parliamentary  regime  immediately  after  the 
war,  and  island-wide  elections  took  place  in  1947.  The  United 
National  party,  headed  by  Sir  John  Kotelawala,*  obtained  a 
majority.  Ceylon  became  independent  on  February  4,  1948. 

It  was  full  independence,  without  any  restrictions,  the  same 
as  Canada’s— dominion  status,  later  to  be  known  as  Common¬ 
wealth  membership.  The  Dominion  of  Ceylon  granted  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  the  right  to  retain  air  and  naval  bases. 

The  United  National  party,  which  controlled  the  govern¬ 
ment,  represented  the  Buddhists  (Sinhalese),  Hindus  (Ceylon 
National  Congress),  and  Moslems  (Ceylon  Moslem  League). 
The  head  of  the  government,  Sir  John  Kotelawala,  conservative, 
British-trained,  and  pro-Western,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the 
island’s  powerful  plantation  dynasties.  The  estate  system  was 
flourishing  on  the  island  and  the  local  “nabobs”  were  clinging 
to  power.  The  estates,  many  of  which  continued  to  be  owned  by 
Europeans,  were  self-contained  little  economic  empires. 

The  government  was  opposed  by  a  coalition,  the  People’s 
United  Front,  containing  two  socialist  parties  and  other  groups. 
It  was  headed  by  Solomon  W.  Ridgway  Diaz  Bandaranaike,  *  a 
well-educated  socialist.  University  graduates  played  important 
parts  in  the  opposition  ranks.  They  charged  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  the  government  was  designed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  estate  owners,  and  that  it  was  merely  a  camou¬ 
flaged  form  of  the  old  colonial  system. 

Elections  took  place  in  1956,  at  which  the  “old  guard”  was 
defeated  by  the  coalition  of  the  People’s  United  Front.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  new  government  headed  by  Bandaranaike  favored 
the  nationalization  of  essential  services  and  industries,  while  it 
was  opposed  to  the  concentrated  power  of  the  large  estates.  The 
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previous  government  was  pro-Western,  while  the  new  one  de¬ 
cided  to  pursue  a  neutralist  policy  like  that  of  India.  The 
government  soon  forced  the  British  to  evacuate  their  naval  and 
air  bases  in  Ceylon. 

Problems  of  Language  and  Livelihood 

Under  the  British  administration  in  Ceylon,  English  was  the 
official  language.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  island  speak 
Sinhalese,  which  is  an  Indo-Aryan  tongue,  as  are  the  languages 
in  the  upper  part  of  India.  However,  a  large  number  of  people, 
about  two  million,  speak  Tamil,  one  of  the  major  Dravidian 
languages,  spoken  also  in  southern  India. 

On  July  7,  1957,  Ceylon’s  Parliament  passed  a  law  which 
designated  Sinhalese  as  the  “one  official  language  of  Ceylon.” 
Many  Tamils  interpreted  this  as  threatening  that  they  would 
become  second-class  citizens,  unable  to  study  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  to  occupy  government  posts.  Riots  broke  out  in 
Colombo  and  other  towns  between  Tamil-  and  Sinhalese-speak¬ 
ing  people.  The  government  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency, 
imposing  a  curfew  and  press  censorship.  Further  outbreaks  of 
violence  followed;  Prime  Minister  Bandaranaike  was  invested 
with  wide  powers  to  put  down  civil  disorder.  The  official  death 
toll  was  estimated  at  158  people.  On  August  5,  1958,  Parliament 
granted  the  Tamils  the  right  to  conduct  regional  administrations 
in  their  own  language  and  to  teach  it  in  their  schools. 

In  order  to  raise  living  standards,  Ceylon  launched  a  six- 
year  program  of  investment  in  1954.  The  program  covered  a 
wide  field,  including  land  reclamation,  irrigation,  crop  diversi¬ 
fication,  road  building,  railways,  village  development,  health, 
education,  tourism,  and  social  welfare.  The  projects  included 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power,  plants  for  textiles,  steel, 
caustic  soda,  fertilizers,  rubber  goods,  sugar,  and  coconut  oil. 
The  United  States  helped  Ceylon  with  funds,  particularly  for  the 
Ministry  of  Land  Development  and  the  Government  Railway. 

Social  welfare  played  an  important  role  in  the  plans  of  the 
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government.  A  national  fund  was  set  up  to  provide  for  workers 
in  their  old  age.  The  scheme  was  at  first  applicable  only  to 
50,000  workers,  but  to  be  enlarged  later  to  cover  the  entire  work- 
ing  population  of  close  to  3  million.  It  provided  a  basis  on  which 
unemployment  and  health-insurance  measures  could  be  built. 

For  three  years  the  National  Planning  Council  did  research 
on  a  ten-year  development  plan.  Announced  in  June,  1959,  it 
provided  for  a  capital  investment  of  2.8  billion  dollars.  New 
highways,  bridges,  and  factories  were  to  be  built;  but,  primar¬ 
ily,  the  improvement  of  agriculture  was  the  main  object.  Steps 
were  taken  to  build  iron  and  steel  works  with  technical  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  financed  out  of  a  29-million- 
dollar  credit  extended  to  Ceylon  by  Russia.  China  bought  rub¬ 
ber  from  Ceylon  in  exchange  for  rice.  The  United  States  bought 
rice  and  wheat  flour. 

The  Assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister 

Prime  Minister  Bandaranaike  had  been  a  Christian  but  was 
converted  to  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the  majority.  Because  of 
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his  views,  which  they  considered  too  modern,  some  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  devotees  disliked  the  Prime  Minister  intensely. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  his  family  spent  the  evening  of 
September  26, 1959,  in  their  bungalow  home.  They  did  not  know 
that  a  Buddhist  monk  was  prowling  in  the  garden.  This  man 
hated  Bandaranaike  because  the  Prime  Minister  wanted  to  in¬ 
troduce  Western  medical  methods  in  Ceylon  instead  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  incantations.  A  shot  rang  out  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  fell  dead. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  temporarily  succeeded  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  conservative  United  National  party.  After  later 
elections,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Sirimavo*  Bandaranaike,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  government.  She  was  the  first  woman 
prime  minister  not  only  in  the  history  of  Asia  but  also  of  the 
whole  world.  Besides  being  the  prime  minister,  she  also  held  the 
posts  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  minister  of  defense.  “I 
know  what  politics  is,”  she  said,  “and  its  ups  and  downs.  I  have 
the  courage  to  face  what  comes  when  I  am  assigned  to  do  the 
job.” 

Under  its  woman  prime  minister,  Ceylon  decided  to  become 
a  republic,  the  same  as  India  and  Pakistan.  However,  the  island 
remained  a  Commonwealth  country,  in  voluntary  association 
with  Britain  and  other  members  of  the  far-flung  community. 
Ceylon  expected  this  association  to  be  advantageous  for  herself, 
too,  from  the  economic,  diplomatic,  and  defense  points  of  view. 
“Friendly  relations  with  all  countries”  was  the  policy  of  the  new 
prime  minister. 

The  Colombo  Plan 

The  capital  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  gave  its  name  to  an  im¬ 
portant  program  of  economic  development,  encompassing 
southern  and  southeast  Asia.  The  “Colombo  Plan  for  Coopera¬ 
tive  Economic  Development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia”  is 
the  title  of  this  promising  project. 

It  was  initiated  in  1950  as  a  British  Commonwealth  pro- 
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gram,  and  its  stated  goal  was  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
about  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  world,  some  670  mil¬ 
lion  Asians.  Signatories  of  the  plan  are  the  south  and  southeast 
Asian  countries,  including  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Malaya,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  others,  which  are  assisted  by 
six  “donor  nations”— the  United  States,  Britain,  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 

The  plan’s  object  is  that  the  members  should  aid  one  an¬ 
other  and  obtain  assistance  from  the  donors  for  the  most  profit¬ 
able  development  projects.  Annually  the  members  and  donors 
meet  to  discuss  economic  projects  and  exchange  information. 
Much  of  the  interregional  aid  is  technical  assistance.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Ceylon  may  need  an  Indian  expert  in  forestry,  or  Pakistan 
a  construction  engineer  for  hydroelectric  dams.  The  services  of 
about  10,000  persons  have  thus  been  exchanged.  The  member 
countries  have  also  furnished  technical  training  to  18,000  per¬ 
sons  so  far.  The  donors,  in  turn,  provide  not  only  technical  train¬ 
ing  and  assistance,  but  also  funds,  running  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Colombo  Plan  is  an  economic  mutual-assistance  device 
operating  loosely,  but  quite  effectively,  to  the  best  advantage 
of  all  those  concerned.  It  is  typical  of  the  hopeful  stirrings 
throughout  southern  Asia. 
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Chapter  7  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Why  is  Ceylon  different  from  most  countries  of  Southeast  Asia? 

2.  Why  were  many  European  nations  attracted  to  Ceylon? 

3.  What  characteristics  does  Ceylon  share  with  both  India  and  Pakistan? 

4.  Is  it  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  for  Ceylon  to  have  a  woman  prime 
minister? 

5.  How  can  a  small  nation  like  Ceylon  play  an  important  part  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs? 


Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


indigenous  inhabitants 
incantations 
transition 
coalition 
average  life 
expectation 
Veddas 
Sinhalese 
Dravidians 
Tamils 


Malays 

“Burghers” 

Lanka 
Mahavamsa 
Vihaye  Simha 
Ceylon  National 
Congress 

United  National  Party 
Sir  John  Kotelewala 


Ceylon  Moslem 
League 

People’s  United  Front 
Solomon  W.  R.  D. 

Bandaranaike 

Sirimavo 

Bandaranaike 
Colombo  Plan 
donor  nations 


Check-up  Questions 

1.  Why  is  Ceylon  called  a  “tropical  paradise”? 

2.  Describe  the  various  peoples  that  live  in  Ceylon.  Origin?  Religion? 
Language? 

3.  Describe  the  early  history  of  Ceylon. 

4.  How  and  when  was  Ceylon  largely  converted  to  Buddhism? 

5.  How  did  Ceylon  obtain  self-government? 

6.  Who  was  Sir  John  Kotelewala,  and  what  did  he  represent? 

7.  What  are  Ceylon’s  major  export  products? 

8.  Describe  the  events  leading  to  the  assassination  of  Ceylon’s  former 
Prime  Minister  Bandaranaike. 

9.  What  is  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  what  is  its  purpose? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Ceylon  showing  its  major  physical  features  and  resources. 

2.  Write  a  report  on  the  early  trade  of  Ceylon  as  viewed  by  a  European 
merchant. 
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3.  Prepare  a  travel  poster  or  folder  describing  some  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  sights  you  might  see  if  you  took  a  trip  to  Ceylon. 

4.  As  a  United  Nations  observer,  prepare  a  report  on  the  effects  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

5.  Using  the  Reader  s  Guide,  find  five  recent  articles  on  Ceylon;  what  sort 
of  picture  do  they  give  you  of  fife  in  Ceylon? 

6.  Make  a  chart  in  parallel  columns  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon.  For 
each  country,  list  the  capital,  the  area,  the  population,  the  resources  and 
products,  the  religions,  the  languages,  the  type  of  government,  and  the 
present  leaders. 

7.  Give  a  report  on  tea  growing  and  processing.  Include  the  comparative 
use  and  popularity  of  tea  and  coffee  throughout  the  world. 

8.  Write  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike. 

9.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

(a)  How  is  language  handicapping  Ceylon? 

(b)  Why  has  Ceylon  become  a  “neutral”  in  the  Cold  War? 

(c)  Why  was  Mr.  Bandaranaike,  the  former  prime  minister,  assassi¬ 
nated? 

(d)  What  importance  has  the  Colombo  Plan  for  Asia? 


Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Books: 

Bailey,  Sydney  D.  Ceylon.  Hutchinson’s  Universal  Library,  1952. 
Tressider,  Argus  J.  Ceylon:  An  Introduction  to  the  “Resplendent  Land” 
Van  Nostrand,  1960. 

Weston,  Christine.  Ceylon.  Scribner,  1960. 

Williams,  Harry.  Ceylon:  Pearl  of  the  East.  Macmillan,  1951. 

Articles: 

“First  Woman  Premier,”  Senior  Scholastic,  Sept.  14,  1960. 

“Madame  Prime  Minister,  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike,”  World  Week,  Sept. 
14,  1960. 

Unit  on  Ceylon,  World  Week,  April  26,  1957. 

“Ceylon— Paradise  or  Paradox,”  Life,  March  31,  1958. 

“Stable  Government  for  Ceylon”?  F.  J.  Corley,  America,  Aug.  1,  1960. 
“Tearful  Ruler;  Female  Prime  Minister,”  Time,  Aug.  1,  1960. 
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INDEX 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

Each  word  marked  by  an  asterisk  in  the  text  is  pronounced  in  parentheses 
following  its  entry  in  the  Index.  The  system  here  followed  uses  few  diacritical 
marks  but  translates  each  syllable  into  the  nearest  common  English  equivalent. 
Syllables  set  in  capitals  are  accented.  If  the  whole  word  is  in  lower-case  letters, 
the  stress  on  each  syllable  is  approximately  equal.  Principal  sound  equivalents: 
ay  (as  in  ale);  a  (as  in  cat);  ah  (as  in  arm);  uh  (unaccented  a  as  in  sofa); 
ch  (as  in  chair);  ee  (as  in  eat);  eh  (as  in  end);  g  (as  in  go);  ih  (as  in  ill); 
igh  or  ie  ( as  in  ice ) ;  j  ( as  in  joke ) ;  k  ( as  in  keep ) ;  oh  ( as  in  old ) ;  ah  (as  in 
odd ) ;  aw  ( as  in  soft ) ;  oo  ( as  in  food ) ;  bo  ( as  in  foot ) ;  ow  ( as  in  out ) ;  s  ( as  in 
sit ) ;  t  ( as  in  tin ) ;  u  ( as  in  up ) ;  ur  ( as  in  urn ) ;  z  ( as  in  zone ) . 


Abdullah,  Sheikh  Mohammed  (ahb- 
DOOL-lah,  sheek  moh-HAHM- 
med),  116 

Afghanistan,  43,  45,  52,  58,  126,  139 
Aga  Khan  (AH-gah  KAHN),  35,  64 
Agra  (AH-grah),  48,  98 
Agriculture 

India,  11,  14-17,  19,  32,  34,  58,  59, 
94,  96-98,  100-103,  109;  Pakistan, 
126,  129,  136,  137;  Ceylon,  145, 
151;  cotton,  11,  17,  98,  126,  129; 
hides,  17,  121,  129;  jute,  11,  17,  121, 
126,  129,  133,  137,  141;  millet,  11; 
rice,  11,  111,  121,  126,  129,  152; 
rubber,  145,  152;  spices,  6,  17,  48, 
146;  sugar,  11,  17,  126,  138,  151; 
tea,  11, 17,  145;  tobacco,  129;  wheat, 
11,  129,  137 

ahimsa  (ah-HEEM-sah),  68 
Ahmedabad  ( AH-mad-ah-BAHD),  39, 
70 

Ahriman  ( AH-rih-man),  30 
Ahura  Mazda  (ah-HOOR-ah  MAZ- 
dah),  30 

Ajanta  (ah-jAN-tah),  44,  146 
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WORLD  AFFAIRS  MULTI-TEXT 


THIS  book  is  a  Multi-Text  — one  of  a  series  of  inter¬ 
related  units,  designed  to  provide  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  a  complete  survey  of  the  world  today.  It’s  as  if 
you  took  one  large,  cumbersome  volume  and  exploded 
it  into  a  dozen  separate  paperbound  books,  easy  to 
handle,  easy  to  read,  easy  to  study  one  at  a  time.  Each 
book  contains  everything  a  student  needs  to  know  about 
the  history,  geography,  culture,  economy,  government, 
and  peoples  of  an  area.  Each  book  shows  how  impor- 
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That  when  Daisy  Mae  wears  calico ,  or  your  moj 
upholstered  in  chintz,  or  your  grandfatl 
World  War  I  donned  a  khaki  uniform,  they 
on  types  of  cloth  that  originated  in  Ii 

That  the  Parsees  do  not  cremate  the  bodies  of 
expose  them  to  vultures  on  tall  “towers  ofl 

The  *  f’H  “Untouchables”  or  “pariahs”  were  or 
so  defiling  that  they  had  to  warn  the 
higher  Hindu  castes  when  they  camel 
and  were  not  allowed  to  show  their  faces  ij 

That  Vinoba  Bhave  has  walked  10,000 
“loot  with  love”  the  landlords  of  five  mill] 
for  the  landless  villagers  of  India] 

That  in  spite  of  one  of  the  highest  death  rates 
more  people  are  added  to  the  population] 
every  year  than  live  in  Sweden,  Michigan,  or 

These  are  among  the  fascinating 
and  significant  facts  you  will  learn 
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